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Here ts the first algaroba tree ever planted in the 
Hawatian Islands and it is nominated for a place 
in the Hall of Fame by M. J. Riordan, of the 
Arizona Lumber and Timber Company, of Flag- 
staff, Arizona. The tree is on Fort Street, in 
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—— “THE HALL OF FAME FOR TREES" = 


is a sign which reads: “First Algaroba Tree of the 
Hawatian Islands, imported and planted in 1837 
by Father Bachelot, founder of the R. C. Mission.” 

At the request of the Right Reverand Bishop 
Libert, the Rev. H. Valentine informed Mr. Riordan 


wee 
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THE HAWAIIAN ALGAROBA 


Honolulu, in front of the cathedral. Mr. Riordan 
informs the Association there is a move on to 
destroy the tree to make way for a new building 
and he enters protest against this move because of 
the history connected with the tree. On the tree 


that Father Bachelot brought a few of the seeds 
with him from southern California. From this tree 
the thousands in the Islands have their origin. Six 
of the original trees have been destroyed to make 
way for buildings and this is the only one remaining. 
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WEST PERSIA--THE WOOD -FAMINE COUNTRY 


By Edward C. M. Richards 


L dent PERSIA is now a land of famine, both food 
famine and timber famine, although the food fam- 
Nevertheless the 


ine attracts the most attention. fact 
remains that the food famine is paralleled by a timber 
famine which is much more permanent and much harder 
to overcome. The news from West Persia for the past 
few years has been largely filled with the food needs of 
this ancient land, but for hundreds of years the fuel, 
timber and forest products famine has been always pres- 
and always a crying need to those who had eyes to 
But because West Persia is one 


ent 


and ears to hear. 


see 





foot mountain range of Kurdistan which follows—on its 
eastern edge—an irregular line from Mount Ararat 
down to the Persian Gulf and which marks the boundry 
between Persia and Turkey. To the east the Caspian 
Sea lies several thousand feet below the level of the 
great plateau on which all of Persia stands. The prov- 
ince extends some two hundred miles south from the 
Persian-Caucasian boundry and is the most fertile and 
beautiful part of Persia. 

To us here in America where there is such an abun- 
dance of wood and such a large variety of species of trees 














SACRED ELM TREES OUTSIDE A MOSQUE. CAREFULLY GUARDED, THESE MAGNIFICENT TREES ARE A. REMINDER OF THE 
LUXURY OF TREE GROWTH PREVALENT IN PERSIA IN THE DAYS OF HER GLORY BEFORE RECKLESS WASTE OF A FORMER 
GENERATION MADE HER PEOPLE OF TODAY SUFFER A WOOD FAMINE, 


of the most out of the way places on earth little has 
been heard of it and practically nothing has come to us 
here in the way of information regarding the wood fam- 
ine existing there. 

3y West Persia this article means the extreme north- 
west portion of Persia and includes that portion of the 
country known as the Province of Azerbijan. This 
province lies directly south of the former Russian Prov- 
ince of Trans-Caucasia, or what is better known as the 
Southern Caucasus. To the West rises the great 13,000 


it will be interesting and helpful to consider briefly. some 
of the results of a timber famine so that the seriousness 
of forest devastation in a country may be better ap- 
preciated, 

Take first the matter of fuel as one of the first ne- 
cessities of all men. There are some low grade coal 
measures in West Persia but they have not been devel- 
oped beyond the point where a man with a pick and 
shovel digs what he can out of a shallow hole in the 
grounds, and as the coal is full of sulphur and is very 
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A PERSIAN COBBLER “SAVING SOLES.” PERSIAN SHOES ARE 
EITHER SEWED OR NAILED WITH WOODEN PEGS. 


poor, this source of fuel does not enter into the fuel 
situation to any great extent. Crude petroleum and 
kerosene are available along the one line of railroad 
which runs from the Russian boundary to Tabriz, or 
when transported from the Caspian Sea ports by pack- 
train. The oil comes from the great Baku oil fields, but 
although the railroad engines are oil burners there is 
practically no oil used for fuel. Kerosene for lighting 
purposes is very common, the oil being carried many 
miles into the interior of the country on the backs of 
animals. The result of the lack of coal and the expense 
of oil is to throw the burden of furnishing heat for 
heating rooms, cooking and for industries, upon the for- 
est products of the country, and owing to the destruc- 
tion of the forests this burden is very heavy. This prob- 











A PERSIAN “FLIVVER” LOADED WITH NATIVE FUEL—MOULDED 
MANURE CAKES. 
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lem is solved—or an attempt is made to solve it—by 
two methods. These two methods of securing heat are 
practically universal; the exception being in the case of 
the very few foreigners and the few wealthy people 
who have wood burning stoves and who are buying 
fruit wood for fuel, and both of these are of real in- 
terest so that some account of each method will not be 
amiss : 

Charcoal is used by everybody to make his or her tea 
with—for everybody drinks tea several times a day, 
when they can get it. The Russian samovars in all sizes, 
shapes and materials are used in making them, the 
spherical brass type being the most common. 

Practically everybody has some form of a samovar— 
as tea is looked upon as a necessity, and the consump- 
tion of charcoal for this purpose is large. Another use 
for charcoal is in cooking “kibobs” which are little 
pieces of meat broiled over a little brazier of hot char- 

















A PERSIAN THRESHING MACHINE IN ACTION. AS THE “SLED” 
IS PULLED FORWARD, THE CROSS STICKS WITH THE PROTRUD- 
ING KNIVES REVOLVE, CUTTING UP THE STRAW. 


coal. This is a very popular dish and, in the streets and 
in the bazaar these kibobs may be bought at any time 
during the day. In the private homes also a good deal 
of cooking is done over charcoal. Then in cold weather 
charcoal is used in the “kursies.” A kursie is about 
the cheapest arrangement for keeping the whole fam- 
ily warm. First of all a low table, perhaps two feet 
high and two feet or more square—is placed in the mid- 
dle of the room. An earthen or iron pan or vessel with 
dirt in the bottom on which is a hot fire of charcoal is 
placed on the floor under the table. Then the entire 
family gathers around and sitting on the floor stick 
their feet under the table close to the panful of hot 
coals. A big quilt is put over the top of the table and 
falling down around the sides covers the entire family. 
In most of the houses there is no general system of 
heating and the houses are cold, so that the peopte are 
forced to sleep and practically live under “kursies” in 
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cold weather. of the _ bake- 
The consump- oven of the 
tion of char- country. In the 
coal for fuel fall the poor 
therefore is women go out 
very great. In- into the fields 
dustrially also and orchards 
much charcoal] and get per- 
is used. The mission to pick 
black smiths, up the dead 
silver smiths, twigs, leaves, 
and other met- etc., and car- 
al workers use ry them away 
it and taking it in bags. Then 
all in all char- most of the 
coal is a most manure is 
important for- moulded into 
est product in cakes, left to 
West Persia. dry in the 
It is made in summer sun 
the _ villages until firm 
an d brought enough, and 











into towns and then stacked 
cit'es on don- LOOKING DOWN ON AN UNPROTECTED PERSIAN VALLEY. THE EROSION HERE, FOLLOW- care fully in 
key back, ING COMPLETE DENUDATION, IS VERY GREAT big piles so 

To an Amer- plastered over 


ican the use of charcoal as a fuel does not seem very as to shed water, and so kept until the time comes to 
primitive and one soon gets used to it. But it comes burn them. This practice of burning up all of the ma- 
rather as a shock to see how almost anything and ev- nure means a steady robbing of the soil and a steady 
erything that will burn is “cast into the oven’—for deterioration of the quality of the agricultural land. 
that is the right term to use in describing the stoking This is a good illustration of direct effect of forest 
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A TYPICAL PERSIAN LANDSCAPE WITH A VILLAGE IN THE MIDDLE BACKGROUND. THE OUTLYING COUNTRY HAS BEEN 
STRIPPED BARE OF VEGETATION TO FURNISH THE NECESSITIES OF LIFE TO A WOOD-STARVED PEOPLE. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN PERSIA 


Upper—The distribution of flour. Note the wooden bar to the scales and the wooden 
shovel. Close attention is given to the weigher. 
Middle—A street scene. The donkey is loaded with thorn-bushes to be used for fuel. 


Lower—Close-up of a threshing machine. The revolving cross-shaft holds the chisel- 
shaped iron knives that cut up the straw. 





devastation upon agriculture and 
so upon the prosperity of a coun- 
try. And this “native fuel” as 
manure cakes are called, is one of 
the chief fuels used in the bak- 
eries, both pubtic and private. 

There is one great lesson to be 
learned from the fuel situation in 
West Persia, and that is the ex- 
treme to which the people of a 
country are forced to go when 
their forests have been destroyed. 
Everything in the way of fuel is 
burned up. The powdered char- 
coal in the bottom of the bags or 
containers is dampened and press- 
ed together and used for fuel. The 
trees scarcely begin to shed their 
leaves before small boys shake 
them to hasten their fall or even 
climb up into the trees and pull 
the leaves off with their hands. 
Out in the country not a thing is 
left, in the way of fuel, except in 
very out of the way sections and 
in places where constant guardian- 
ship is exerted over the trees—or 
where some religious element pro- 
tects trees from the wood-hungry 
people. And it is there that the 
absence of wood strikes one most. 
There are no fences, no woodlots 
worthy of the name, and the fact 
that the country is in a state of 
wood famine is constantly borne 
in upon the visitor. If the people 
of America could only spend a 
week traveling through West Per- 
sia there would be an entirely dif- 
ferent degree of interest in the 
maintenance and enlargement of 
our forest resources here in this 
country. 

Another use that wood is put to 
is in the construction of houses. 
But here again the wood famine 
stares us in the face. In _ the 
United States all of the cheap 
houses are made of wood of some 
sort, and in almost every type of 
building wood is used in some way. 
But in West Persia common adobe 
mud—used in bricks or in the 
mass—makes up most of the build- 
ing material, wood being used only 
in the doors, windows and _ the 
framework of the roof. The cov- 
ering of the roof is a thick layer 
of well pounded mud. In the win- 
ter, however, every fall of snow 
must be shoveled off at once, for 
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otherwise it would melt and ruin 
the roof. And every year, or at 
least once in two years, the roof 
has to be gone over, perhaps re- 
surfaced and pounded. How much 
better it would be and how much 
safer and with how much of a 
saving in work every year, if the 
mountain cedar—one or two scat- 
tered specimens of which the 
writer found up in the wilder por- 
tions of the country—were syste- 
matical'y grown for shingle stock. 
This could be done and the hous- 
ing conditions of the whole coun- 
try could be revolutionized, And 
what a short-sighted policy on the 
part of the country—or of any 
country for that matter—to de- 
stroy the forests and then have to 
adopt some such clumsy, inefficient 
and dangerous method to use as a 
substitute for the wooden articles. 
Yet that is just what America is 
doing today, just as rapidly as it 
very well can be done. 

The presence of wood famine is 
noticeable in the furnishing of the 
houses as well as in the houses 
themselves. For instance the 
floors are never of wood, not sel- 
dom, but never. In the poor houses 
the floor is just mud and in the 
better houses rough flat brick or a 
poor sort of mixture of mud, clay 
and lime, called “native cement” 
takes its place. The result is that 
the floors are cold, hard and damp. 
The doors are usually made of 
poplar lumber which has been bad- 
ly sawn and badly seasoned. All 
of the sawing is done by hand in 
“pit saws” where one man stands 
on top of the log and one man 
stands in a pit underneath it, as 
they saw the planks out of the tim- 
ber. The result is that the doors are 
apt to warp, check and crack so 
that in a short time seams open 
up and the door is spoiled. As 
for the furniture fully 99/100 of 
the population never sleep in any 
kind of a bedstead during their 
lives. Instead, rugs are spread 
on the floor and then with thin 
mattresses and wool quilts and pil- 
lows the bed is made up. In, fact 
it is only in the large cities and in 
the homes of the very wealthy 
people and among those few who 
have been out of the country and 
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PERSIAN INDUSTRIES 


A Persian flour mill. Note the tree trunk set in the pile of staves to the 
right. This is hollow and carries the water down to the waterwheel below. 
Middle—Ripsawing poplar lumber in a Persian carpentershop. 

Lower—A Persian rug loom. The boys sing as they work. Note the wooden thread 
winder in the right background. 
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WOODEN SHUTTERS ON THE SHOP OF A PERSIAN BAKER, THE 
MAN ON THE EXTREME RIGHT IS LEAVING THE SHOP WITH A 
LARGE PIECE OF BREAD IN HIS HAND AND A PILE OF THORN- 
BUSH—TYPICAL FUEL—IS ON THE GROUND OUTSIDE. 


have seen western .methods that any sort of furniture 
is used at all. The people sit on the floor, eat off the 
floor, put their things in bags, or if they have seen 
something of western ways, in some sort of cheap chests, 
or perhaps some poor European trunk. Sometimes there 
will be a large grain box to keep their grain in, and per- 
haps a small box to keep their weekly supply of baked 
bread in, and these will be the only articles of furniture 
in the homes of literally thousands of people. And the 


reason is that wood is so expensive, and of such poor 








A TYPICAL PERSIAN STREET IN A LARGE CITY. NOTE THE 


SMALL AMOUNT OF WOOD USED IN THE HOUSES. 
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quality and of such small size that the people have to 
get along without using it. To an American a home 
without any closets, any bureaus, any cupboards, any 
tables, any chairs, beds, lounges or desks seems im- 
It is a cold fact, 
And 


forest devastation brought this wood scarcity upon West 


possible. But this is not exaggeration. 


And the cause behind the fact is wood scarcity. 


Persia. 

Fuel, house construction, house furnishings—these are 
the chief uses that wood is put to in West Persia. Toa 
person interested in the problem, however, other uses 
are made of wood as well, but on a much smaller scale. 











A TYPE OF PRESENT DAY PERSIA—A REFUGEE KURD. 
PIPE STEM IS MADE OF CHERRY WOOD. 
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The looms on which the native cloth is woven and on 
which the famous Persian rugs are made are mostly 
made of wood, but these looms last a lifetime so that 
there is little consumption there. Straight sticks of 
cherry are used for pipe stems and cigarette holders, 
the holes being bored for you while you wait by the 
keeper of the little shop in the bazaar. The upright 
stem and the mouth pieces of the “hubble bubble” wa- 
ter pipes are of turned wood. The cobblers use wood- 
en shoepegs, and the saddlers use wood for their trees. 
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A TILLER OF THE SOIL PAUSES TO PERMIT THE MAKING OF 
A PICTURE OF A TYPICAL PERSIAN PLOUGH. 


Out in the country the trunks of the willows are some- 
times hollowed out and used as chutes to guide the lit- 
tle streams down to the paddles of the water wheels 
which grind the flour for the region. The water wheels 
are of wood also. The snow shovels used to clear off 
the roofs with, and the shovels and forks used in handl- 
ing the grain upon the threshing floor are of wood. The 
ploughs and harrows, and the machine used to thresh 
out the grain—being dragged about over the threshing 
floor by oxen or horses, a small boy being used as a 
weight—these are other minor ways in which wood is 
used. Then in the shops and in the bazaar the shutters 
which are folded and locked up every night are of pop- 
lar lumber, as are the frameworks supporting them. 
The conditions of life in West Persia stated in this 
article are not the conditions of fifty years ago. They 
are as they exist today, in 1922. To an American it 
seems as if these people must have been lost in the 
ignorance and backwardness of the men of the stone 
age until early in this century. But when our ancestors 
were running about in skins with stone hatchets and 
spears, Darius, the Persian, was the Great King of the 
then known world, and the Persian civilization was 
“the” thing, and the Persian people of that time had 
excellent reasons to expect that the world would al- 
ways see Persia and Persian civilization at the head of 
it. The United States has existed now for less than 
150 years. During that time we have taken the example 
of Persia in regard to the treatment of our forest re- 
sources for the most part, and are using them up now 
just as rapidly as we can do so, regardless of every- 
thing but the immediate present and the immediate 
profit. Three thousand years from today—no, three 
hundred years from now—what will be the judgment 
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of our children’s children and of that generation? To- 
day America is a great and rich and powerful nation. 
So were the countries of Assyria, Babylonia and Per- 
sia in their prime. And today they do not exist at all 
or are “backward” in every way. It is important for 
us to consider these things if we truly love our coun- 
try. And what we do now with our forests has a tre- 
mendous effect on what America will be in the days 
to come. 





HOW BIG IS A BIG TREE? 

Park Naturalist Ansel F. Hall, of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, has prepared this section of a giant se- 
quoia, which was felled by a storm in 1919, to show 
visitors how huge and how old Yosemite’s trees are. 
This tree was comparatively small—only 14 feet in 











diameter at the base and nine feet at a point sixty 
feet above the base, where this section was cut; Yose- 
mite has one tree that is 29.6 feet in diameter and many 


that are more than 20 feet. This tree also was com- 
paratively young, only 996 years old, as compared to 
4,000 years, the estimated age of Grizzly Giant, largest 
tree in Yosemite. 

The chalk rings on the tree indicate the years in 
which important historical events took -place—Battle 
of Hastings, Discovery of America, Declaration of 
Independence, etc. The space between the Natural- 
ist’s forefinger and thumb measures the span of a long 
human life to compare with the span of this tree’s 
life. 











THE WHITE OAKS 


By Joseph 


HE oaks are world famous. For many centuries they 

helped civilized man in his conquests and industrial 
enterprises. The ancients worshipped the mighty oak 
and Socrates looked upon it as the “tree of knowledge.” 
The history and literature of England is closely asso- 
ciated with the oak tree. The early Britons and later 
conquerors held it in high regard. In America, the 
Charter Oak holds a prominent place in our colonial 
history. 

There are many majestic memorial oaks in the eastern 
states under whose sturdy branches took place some of 
the great historic events of our early national history. 
Among them is the “Witness Tree” still standing before 
the Donegal Presbyterian church, in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, under whose spreading branches the mem- 
bers swore allegiance to our country in June, 1777. 

Every woodsman and forester loves the Oaks. 
are admired for their physical sturdiness, great age, and 
the high value of their wood. They are attractive at all 
seasons of the year, whether in the first pale dress of 
spring tinged with delicate pink, the deeper tones of 
summer, the rich purple, scarlet or red of autumn, or 
the dull brown of Indian summer. Perhaps the oaks are 
most impressive and picturesque in winter when their 


They 


S. Illick 


mighty branches stand out boldly against the sky. No 
other group of trees have such a commanding appear- 
ance. 

Most of the oaks attain a great age and reach a large 
size. Some European oaks are believed to be 1,000 years 
old, and a few American specimens are known to exceed 
500 years. The real merit of the oaks is in the excellent 
wood that they produce. It has a wide range of com- 
mercial uses, and holds a prominent place in almost every 
American wood-using industry. 

The nuts and the bark of some oaks also have consid- 
erable commercial value. The Indians, and the early 
white settlers, used the white oak acorns for food. Dur- 
ing the world war all the seeds produced by the oaks, 
beech and chestnut of continental Europe and Great Bri- 
tain were used by man. They furnished much-needed 
food for man and domestic animals. In the olden days 
the fattening of hogs on fallen acorns and beech nuts 
was an established practice. In some forests as many 
as 20,000 hogs were fattened every year. 

The bark of some oaks is rich in tannin while that of 
others yields valuable dye material. The bark of the 
Rock or Chestnut Oak is harvested annually in large 


quantities. It is rich in tannin, which is manufactured 


























THIS MIGHTY WHITE OAK STANDS ALONG THE BRANDYWINE CREEK IN PENNSYLVANIA. IT IS 25 FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE 
AT THE GROUND, 80 FEET HIGH, AND HAS A BRANCH SPREAD OF 107 FEET. 


















THE BARK OF THE WHITE OAK BREAKS 
UP INTO LONG PLATE-LIKE SCALES. 


into tannic acid and used in the prepa- 
ration of leather. The inner bark of 
the black oak contains a yellow dye 
material that is used locally in the 
preparation of various cloths, particu- 
larly khaki. Large quantities of this 
bark were harvested during the world 
war, and helped to relieve the great 
shortage in domestic raw dye mate- 
rials felt so keenly in many indus- 
tries. 

The oaks satisfy many of man’s es- 
sential needs. They have been a big 
factor in our national gorwth, and 
worth while efforts should be put 
forth to maintain a worthy place for 
them in our future forests. A large 
part of man’s high regard for the oaks 
is due to their great number and wide 
distribution. There are more than 
300 different kinds of oak trees in the 
world. The center of their distribu- 
tion is in Central America and Mexico, 
but they are widely distributed in 
températe regions. Of the 300: spe- 
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rs |] cies of oak that are known in the 


world, 55 are native to North America, 
and as many as 20 different oaks are 
known to occur in a single eastern 
state. In addition to the 300 recog- 
nized species of oak, there exist an 
almost endless number of hybrids and 
varieties. The different oak trees 
show such a wide range of charac- 
teristics that the following three 
groups are now recognized: 
I. WHITE OAKS 
They mature their acorns in one 
season and have leaves with rounded 
lobes. The kernels of the nuts are 
usually sweet. They are sometimes 
called Annual Oaks, because they ma- 
ture their acorns in a single season. 
II. BLACK OAKS 
They mature their acorns in two 
seasons, and have bristle-pointed leaf 
lobes. The kernel of the nuts is usu- 

















THE LARGE, LEATHERY, SQUARISH LOBED 
LEAVES OF THE POST OAK ARE DISTINC 
TIVE. THE THREE TERMINAL LOBES ARE 
THE LARGEST. THE TWIGS AND LOWER 


LEAF-SURFACES ARE COVERED WITH 
RUSTY HAIRS. 
ally bitter. They are sometimes 


called Biennial Oaks, because it takes 
two seasons for their acorns to ma- 
ture. 
III. LIVE OAKS 

They retain their leaves two or 
three seasons, while all other oaks 
shed their leaves annually. Evergreen 
Oaks is another name for this group. 

Some of the most important timber 
trees of the world belong to the 
white oaks. Representatives of this 
group are found in every part of the 
United States, and among them are 
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some of the best forest trees of con- 
tinental Europe and Great Britain. 
The most important American mem- 
bers are: 


COMMON NAME SCIENTIFIC NAME 


. White Oak Quercus alba 
. Swamp White Oak Quercus bicolor 
. Bur Oak Quercus macrocarpa 
. Post Oak Quercus minor 
5. Chestnut Oak Quercus Prinus 
». Yellow Oak Quercus Muhlenbergii 
. Valley Oak Quercus lobata 
. Garry Oak Quercus garryana 


The White Oak is the most impor- 
tant hardwood tree in eastern North 
America. It usually has a tall, broad 
and round-top crown. It may reach 
a height of 150 feet and occasional 
trees attain an age of 500 years. It 
prefers rich and moist situations, but 
will grow on almost every kind of 
soil found within its natural range 
fram Maine to Minnesota and south 
to Florida. 
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In summer the White Oak can be 
distinguished by its loose scaly, gray- 
ish bark and by its deeply rounded- 
lobed leaves. The leaves of all mem- 
bers of the Black Oak group are 
bristle-tipped and the other members 
of the White Oak group have leaves 
with shallow indentations on _ the 
margin or else they differ from the 
true White Oak in outline and tex- 
ture. In winter the White Oak can 
be distinguished by its slender, small 
reddish brown pointed buds. These 
characteristics should enable any one 
to recognize this important forest 
tree which is so common in our for- 

















IMMATURE AND MATURE WHITE OAK 
LEAVES ARE DISTINCTIVE. IT IS NOT UN- 
USUAL FOR THE WHITE. OAK TO PLACE 
ITS SEASON’S GROWTH IN TWO INSTALL- 
MENTS. ; 
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THE SWAMP WHITE OAK HAS A DEEPLY AND REGULARLY FUR- 
ROWED BARK. 


ests and woodlot, and promises to play a big role in the 
forests of the future. 

The wood of white oak holds first place.among our 
native oaks. It is ashy-gray in color, closely grained, 
hard, tough, durable, and weighs about 46 pounds per 
cubic foot. No other wood has so wide a range of uses 
and satisfies so many human wants. 

The Swamp White Oak has an appropriate common 
name, for it is truly a white oak and usually occurs in 
swamps or other wet places. It is an average-sized tree, 
usually attaining a height of 60 to 70 feet, but an occa- 
sional specimen may reach a height of 100 feet and a 
diameter of 3 feet. The famous “Wadsworth Oak” was 
a Swamp White Oak. It took its name from the estate 
upon which it grew and reached a circumference of 27 
feet. For many years it stood on the bank of the Gen- 
essee River, about one mile from the village of Genesee, 
New York. A large number of people traveled many 
miles to see this natural wonder which finally was de- 
stroyed by the washing away of the river bank. 

The Swamp White Oak can be distinguished from 
other oaks at any season of the year by the bark on the 
younger branches which peels off in thin large flakes. 
This characteristic is also common to the Buttonwood or 
Sycamore. In summer it can be recognized by the leaves 
which have very shallow indentations between the lobes, 
giving the leaves a rather broad appearance. In fall the 
long-stalked acorns with their cups enclosing about one- 
third of the nut, are also characteristic. In winter the 
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rather stout-yellowish to reddish-brown twigs and the 
small blunt-pointed buds, covered with chestnut brown 
scales, are distinctive. The irregular, often drooping 
position of the lower branches is quite peculiar to this 
tree, and may often help to recognize it. 

The Swamp White Oak occurs naturally from Maine 
and Quebec to Michigan and south to Georgia and 
Arkansas. It may be classified as an important timber 
tree, but does not rank so high as the true white oak. 
Its lateral branches have a tendency to persist for many 
years. This results in an inferior grade of lumber. It 
possesses no special ornamental qualities which recom- 
mend it for landscape work, but it will continue to be an 
important member of the future forest structure in wet 
places. 

The Post Oak is a well-known and widely distributed 
member of the white oak group. It reaches its best de- 
velopment in the Mississippi Valley, but it is also of com- 
mercial importance in other parts of its natural range 
from Massachusetts and Central Pennsylvania to Kan- 
sas, Florida and Texas. It usually occurs on dry, rocky 
soil, but it is not unusual to find it on gravelly uplands, 
sandy plains and limestone hills. 

It is easy to recognize the Post Oak in summer by its 

















THE BUR OR MOSSY CUP OAK HAS MOSSY FRINGED ACORN CUPS, 
CORKY-WINGED TWIGS, AND LARGE, ROUND-LOBED LEAVES. 
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peculiar leaf form, the lobes of which are rounded or 
square. The three terminal lobes of the leaves are the 
largest and the basal lobes taken together are wedge- 
shaped. These unusual features give the leaves a dis- 
tinctive appearance. The rigid leathery texture of the 
leaves and their shiny green upper surface and their 
rusty lower surface, are also helpful in recognizing the 
Post Oak. If one examines the lower leaf surface with 
a magnifying glass it will show star-shaped rusty hairs 
over the entire surface. 

In winter the Post Oak may be recognized by its short 
blunt-pointed buds and its stout, rusty and hairy twigs. 
The buds are about the same size as those of the white 
oak, but they are bright-reddish in color. 

In the northern part of its range the Post Oak is 
usually a small tree, but in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
where it reaches its best development, it sometimes be- 
comes 90 feet high and 4 feet in diameter. Locally in 
the Mississippi Valley it is the commonest member in 
the oak forests. The wood is firm and very hard, which 
may have given it the name “iron oak.” It decays slowly 
when placed in contact with soil which accounts for its 
extensive use for fence posts, and presumably this is the 
reason why it has the common name “Post Oak.” 

No oak has more striking distinguishing characteris- 
tics than the Bur Oak, which is one of the largest of 
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THE CHESTNUT OAK MAY BE RECOGNIZED BY ITS DISTINCTIVE 
CHESTNUT-LIKE LEAVES, LONG-POINTED BUDS, AND LARGE 
ACORNS. 
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A BIG BUR OAK WHICH IS 24 FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE AT THE. 


GROUND, AND OVER 200 YEARS OLD. 


our native oaks. It'is also called “Mossy Cup Oak,” for 
the acorns are fringed along the margin to such an ex- 
tent that they give an appearance of moss. The acorn 
cups are unquestionably the most unique of all oak 
acorn cups. Some of the thrifty bur oak trees in the 
Mississippi Valley develop such large acorn cups that 
they are called “bird nest” cups. This appropriate name 
was given to them for they resemble bird nests in size, 
form and general appearance. 

The leaves of the Bur Oak are usually as distinctive 
and unique as the acorn cups. On each side and near the 
middle of the leaves occurs a deep-rounded cleft which 
extends almost to the mid-rib, and practically divides 
the leaves in two parts. The terminal part of the leaves 
has large square lobes and the basal part resembles a 
triangle. The twigs are fully as distinctive as the acorn 
cups and the leaves. Upon them are found corky 
winged projections which stand out from the twigs for an 
inch or more. This characteristic is found in only a few 
such as cork elm and sweet gum. 


other trees, 
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The Bur Oak is one of the largest 
of the American oaks. It is usually 
from 70 to 80 feet high, but a few 
specimens have been reported that 
reached 170 feet in height and 6 to 7 
feet in diameter. It usually occurs in 
low, rich bottom lands from Nova 
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THE SHARP-POINTED LEAVES AND THE 
SMALL STALKLESS ACORNS ARE HELPFUL 
IN RECOGNIZING THE YELLOW OAK. 


Scotia to Manitoba, south to Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas and Texas. This 
tree has not only a wide distribution 
and attains a large size, but it also 
produces very valuable wood, and is 
planted rather extensively for orna- 
mental and shade purposes. It is easy 
to transplant, grows fast, develops an 
attractive form, has few insect ene- 
mies, and withstands smoke better 
than most of the oaks. 

The Chestnut Oak or Rock Oak is 
an important member of the White 
Oak group. The name Chestnut Oak 
was given to this tree because its 
leaves resemble those of the common 
chestnut, which enables one to recog- 
nize it with little difficulty. This tree 
is also called Rock Oak. This name 
refers to the hardness of the wood, 
and is confined to this tree alone for 
the adjective “rock” is a part of the 
common names of a number of trees 
that produce hard wood. Sometimes 
the adjective “iron” is substituted for 
“rock” as in the case of Ironwood. 
The name Tanbark Oak is also locally 
applied to this tree because its bark 
is harvested in large quantities for 
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tanning purposes. Locally it is also 
called Mountain Oak, because it is 
usually found on mountain sides and 
hilltops. 

The Chestnut Oak may be distin- 
guished at any season of the year by 
its bark. On young stems it is smooth, 
thin and yellowish-brown. On old 
trunks it is thick, brown to black and 
very deeply furrowed. The bark 
ridges are solid, not scaly, and are 
separated by deep and sharp-angled 
furrows. The bottom of the furrows 
is often cinnamon red in color, which 
enables one to distinguish it from any 
In winter the Chestnut 


other oak. 








THE BARK OF THE CHESTNUT OR ROCK 
OAK IS DEEPLY FURROWED. 


Oak can be distinguished by its slen- 
der, angular, orange-brown twigs and 
by its sharp-pointed buds about one- 
fourth to one-half inch long, which 
are clustered at the ends of the twigs. 


The Chestnut Oak occurs on dry 
hillsides and moist fertile foot hills 
from Maine to Ontario and south to 
Alabama and Tennessee. It is an im- 
portant forest tree, for it grows rap- 
idly, produces valuable wood, and 
yields bark which is rich in tannin. 
It usually grows to a height of 60 to 
70 feet and sometimes reaches 100 
feet with a diameter of 2 to 5 feet. 
This tree is a big factor in replacing 
the chestnut that has been killed on so 
large a scale by the blight. The kill- 
ing of the chestnut left large vacan- 





cies which have since been filled up 
by thrifty clumps of rock oak. Given 
a chance, the Rock Oak will grow 
rapidly and produce valuable wood. 
As soon as the real merits of this tree 
be 


prominent place in the forest practice 


become known it will given a 


of the eastern states. 

An oak closely related to the Chest- 
nut Oak is the Yellow Oak. It is 
also called Chinquapin Oak, Scrub 
Oak, Dwarf Chestnut Oak, and Pin 
Oak. It should not be confused with 
the true Chestnut Oak, for it has dis- 
tinctive features, grows on different 
soil, and is of less commercial im- 
portance. It can be distinguished 
from the true Chestnut Oak by its 
small acorns, which are usually ses- 
sile. The buds are smaller and the 
leaves more sharp-pointed than those 
of the true Chestnut Oak. The flaky 
gray bark is also distinctive. The 
Yellow Oak occurs commonly on lime- 
stone soil, but is often found on dry 
ridges from Vermont to Minnesota 
and south to Florida and Texas. It 
is a beautiful tree and should be 
planted extensively in parks and 














THE SWAMP WHITE OAK CAN ALWAYS BE 
RECOGNIZED BY ITS LONG-STALKED 
ACORNS, AND ITS LARGE, SHALLOW- 
LOBED LEAVES. 


lawns on account of its handsome 
form and attractive foliage. 

Of the more than 55 oaks found 
in the United States, 14 inhabit the 


Pacific Coast region. Some of them-are 
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A BIG WHITE OAK WHICH AT THE GROUND HAS A CIRCUMFER ENCE OF 31 FEET. IT STANDS NEAR KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND IT IS REPORTED THAT AN AMMUNITION TRAIN OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY CAMPED UNDER THIS TREE ABOUT THE 


TIME OF THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN. 


representatives of the White Oak group, while others be- 

long to the Black Oak and Live Oak groups. The two 

principal members of the White Oak group are: 
COMMON NAME SCIENTIFIC NAME 

1. Valley Oak Quercus lobata 

2. Garry Oak Quercus garryana 

The Valley Oak is so called because it grows chiefly 
in valleys. It is the largest of all the western oaks and 
usually reaches a height of 60 to 75 feet, but occasional 
specimens become 100 feet high and 30 to 40 inches in 
diameter. The leaves are deep green, minutely hairy on 
top and round-lobed, the latter being a characteristic of 
white oaks. The acorns mature in one season, and are 
produced in large quantities. In some localities they are 
fed to swine in lieu of grain. 

It is not unusual to find specimens of Valley Oak with 
huge trunks bearing large, round, and broad crowns, the 
lower branches of which are often drooping. Its wood is 
prized highly, for native hardwood timber is scarce on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Next to the Valley Oak, the Garry Oak, commonly 
known as White Oak, is the largest oak of the Pacific 
Coast region. The name “Garry Oak” was given to the 
tree by David Douglas in honor of Nicholas Garry, of 
the Hudson Bay Company, who furnished valuable as- 
sistance to the botanists and other explorers of early 


times in northwestern America. 

This tree reaches its best development in the neighbor- 
hood of Puget Sound, where it becomes 50 to 90 feet 
high, and 18 to 30 inches in diameter. It is sometimes 
called Western White Oak in contrast with the well- 
known eastern White Oak. This tree, however, bears 
more resemblance to our eastern Post Oak than to the 
white oak, and for this reason has also been named Pa- 
cific Post Oak. It may be recognized by its mature leaves 
which are thick, deep green and shiny. They are from 
3¥% to 6 inches long and distinctively round-lobed. The 
twigs are also conspicuously hairy. 

This oak is one of the most important hardwoods of 
the far northwest. The wood is not so good in quality 
as the eastern white oak, but it is in great demand in the 
northwest, where few hardwood trees grow. The scarc- 
ity of wood suitable for tight cooperage along the Pacific 
Coast makes this wood in great demand, and the tree will 
unquestionably be given a prominent place in the future 
forests of Oregon and adjoining states. 

The oak plays a more important part in European 
history than any other group of trees. The most im- 
portant of them belong to the White Oak group. In 
England the oak is looked upon as the monarch of the 
forest. It is the boast and glory of the whole nation. 
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A TRIO OF BIG WHITE OAKS STANDING BEFORE THE BRANDY WINE BAPTIST CHURCH NEAR CHADD’S FORD, DELAWARE 


COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Cowthorp Oak in Yorkshire, when measured in 
1768, was found to be 40 feet and 6 inches in circumfer- 
ence at 4 feet from the ground. Bentley Oak, 
measured in 1759 was 34 feet in circumference 7 feet 


The Boddington Oak that grew in the 


The 


from the ground. 
vale of Glouchester, measured 42 feet in circumference 


EACH OF THE GIANT TREES IS OV ER 13 FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE AT BREAST-HIGH. 


at 3 feet from the ground. Today the oaks of the Wind- 
sor forest are famous all over the world. The Spessart 
oaks of Bavaria in Continental Europe are famous among 
all the foresters of every civilized land. Some of the 
trees still standing are estimated to be more than 350 
years old and the wood cut from a number of these syl- 
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van giants sold for $575.00 per thousand board feet. 
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The By-laws of the American Forestry Association 
give all of its members the right to participate in the 
nomination of officers. The Committee on Elections is 
anxious that this privilege be fully exercised in the forth- 
coming election. It invites recommendations from the 
members of the Association in every state as to men well 
qualified for leadership in the work of the Association, 
for its guidance in drafting its own nominations. And 
any nominee endorsed by 25 members of the Association 
goes on the ballot automatically. The officers of the As- 
sociation are not to be selected behind closed doors but by 
the fullest possible participation of all the members of the 
Association which the Committee on Elections can secure. 

We are to elect this winter three Directors for five- 
year terms, vice Messrs. Drinker, Quincy and Lyman, 


NOMINATIONS 


and another Director for one year to complete the unex- 
pired term of Mr. John Hays Hammond. 

We also elect a President, Treasurer, and twenty-one 
Vice-Presidents for a term of one year. 

The Association is facing a period of special responsi- 
bility and opportunity, and needs the best thought and 
active help of its own membership in the election of these 
officers. 

Take a part init. Send your nominations, either indi- 
vidual nominations or group endorsements, to me or to 
the Secretary of the Association not later than November 


first. 
W. B. GREELEY, 


Chairman. 





THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


The Board of Directors of the American Forestry 
Association at a meeting in New York City on September 
19, appointed the following Committee on Elections: Col. 


W. B. Greeley, United States Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C.; Philip W. Ayres, 4 Joy street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and R. S. Kellogg, 342 Madison avenue, New York. 











STATE FORESTERS IN MINNESOTA 


By Ovid M. Butler 


Forester, The American Forestry Association 


ORESTERS from different parts of the United 
States and Canada invaded the state of Minnesota 
in August. The occasion was the third annual gathering 
of the Association of State Foresters. During practically 
every daylight hour from August 8 to August 14, the 
members of the party, which numbered about thirty, were 
on the move, covering in all some five hundred miles by 
land and water routes through the northern section of the 
state. The object of the trip was to acquaint the visit- 
ing foresters with some of Minnesota’s larger forest 
problems and to show them 
on the ground the manner 
in which the state is con- 
ducting its forest work. 
Assembling at Bemidji, 
the party was taken by au- 
tos to Itasca State Park 
and Forest, “the source of 
the father of waters,” for 
it is there in the small but 
beautiful Lake Itasca, 
which the early Indians 
knew as Lake La _ Biche 
(Elk), that our mightiest 
of rivers has its beginning. 
Itasca State Park and For- 
est embraces 32,000 acres, 
of which 6,000 are water. 
It was established in 1891 
by Congress and the Min- 
nesota legislature to pro- 
tect the source of the Mis- 
sissippi River and to pre- 
serve a portion of the prim- 
eval forest along with its 
game. Although most of 
the foresters on the preced- 
ing day had traveled from 
Duluth westward half way 
across the state, their first 
view of a real virgin forest 
was when they came to the 
protected shores of Lake 
Itasca. This wooded spot, 
which is both a game refuge and a protected forest, was 
the source of diversified interest to the foresters. Here 
they beheld the Norway pine in its virgin growth and on 
other portions of the tract, they were able to observe 
the luxuriant regrowth which under adequate fire pro- 
tection is following the cutting of the older timber. For, 
some of the area has been cut over. It appears that when 
the legislature “grudgingly and only after.a bitter strug- 
gle,” passed the law, creating the park, it refused to ap- 





THE WOODS, ITASCA STATE FOREST, OWNED BY THE PEOPLE 
OF MINNESOTA, 


propriate money with which to buy the primeval forest. 
As a result some of the hills around Lake Itasca itself 
were stripped of their timber before public sentiment be- 
came sufficiently aroused to force the legislature to make 
adequate provisions for the protection and management 
of the forests. 

After traveling mile after mile through barren cut- 
over and burned-over pine land—a prairie of scrub 
growth and charred snags, to which the traveler sought 
to close his eyes—the effects of forest management and 
fire protection are most 
striking as one enters 
Itasca Forest. It is a tract 
of wild forest, dotted with 
more than a hundred lakes. 
Its every acre of land is 
producing a crop of timber 
while at the same time it is 
the haven and breeding 
place of deer, mink, musk- 
rat, beaver, porcupine, loon 
and wild duck. . In addi- 
tion to that, it is rapidy be- 
coming the chief recrea- 
tional point of the state for 
summer tourists, being vis- 
ited every summer by thou- 
sands of people, who. stay 
at the great log lodge at 
the head of Lake Itasca, 
or camp along the eastern 
shore where the state has 
provided camp grounds. 
Toward the lower end of 
the lake, the School of 
Forestry of the state uni- 
versity has its summer 
camp and nursery. All in 
all, it is an object lesson 
in forest protection which 
any one whose eye has be- 
held the seemingly limit- 
less stretches of cut-over 
and fire-pocked land which 
characterizes _ much . of 
northern Minnesota, can not. fail to take to heart. 

From Itasca Forest, the band of foresters, on the 
following day, visited the Minnesota National Forest, 
traveling some fifty miles within its boundaries and ob- 
serving the extent to which the early cuttings made here 
under Government regulations have been successful. 
Where fire has been kept out and seed trees left, luxuriant 
regrowth was. everywhere apparent, the Norway pine re- 
producing itself, with hardwoods coming in prolifically 
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on the white pine lands. The foresters were especially 


interested in these cut-over lands for two reasons, first, 
here were made some of the earliest cuttings on an exten- 
sive scale where the lumbermen were required to leave 
seed trees as natural replanters of the forest, and sec- 
ondly, it has recently been charged by certain opponents 
it abolished 


of the forest, who are seeking to have 


through political pressure and otherwise, that the gov- 
ernment’s efforts and methods to bring about natural re- 
generation has failed. It has also been charged that the 
artificial planting done by the Government has been a 
failure. Such representations have been made to mem- 
bers of Congress. After seeing conditions on the ground, 
there appeared to be no 
doubt in the minds of 
the visiting foresters as to 
the falseness of these 
charges. The accompany- 
ing photographs are typ- 
ical of what the Forest 
Service is accomplishing 
in the way of keeping these 
sandy lands growing for- 
ests. 

It was not until the com- 
pletion of their trip, how- 
ever, and after they had 
gained some idea of the 
extent of cut-over and de- 
vastated forest land in 
northern Minnesota, that 
the foresters grasped in its 
full significance the value 
of the Minnesota National 
Forest to the state and the 
entire Mississippi valley. 
With millions of acres of 
as good and usually much 
better agricultural land ad- 
jacent to the forest going 
begging, the claim that the 
land is needed for agricul- 
ture appeals to the fait 
mind as both _ specious 
and preposterous in the 
face of the overwhelming 
and ever increasing accu- 
mulation of cut-over and 
unimproved land and the 
rapid and serious. shrink- 
age of forest and recreational areas in Minnesota. The 
opinion of the state foresters was expressed in a special 
resolution, which is printed in full in the editorial section 
of.this issue of American Forestry. 

The night of the second day was spent at Lake Winni 
begoshish and_on the third day the party moved north- 
ward by autos and a “special” logging train provided by 
the International Lumber Company, arriving at Interna- 
tional Falls in the evening. An opportunity was thus 


THE 


WHAT IS FINE FOREST LAND. 





WONDERLAND TRAIL, MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST, 
WINDS IN AND OUT AMONG THE GIANT NORWAY PINES IN 
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afforded to pass through the muskeg country of spruce 
and tamarack, much of which likewise bore the pock- 
marks of a cut-over and burned-over waste. The strik- 
ing observation of the day, however, was the fact that 
where these great stretches of inhospitable land, after 
being cut over, have escaped fire, a green carpet of 
spruce, balsam and tamarack is well established. 

After a trip through the paper mills of the Ontario 
and Minnesota Paper Company at International Falls, the 
foresters left the following day, traveling by boat 
through the beautiful Rainy Lakes. Arriving at Hard- 
ing about five o’clock, automobiles transported them the 
remaining eighty miles to Hibbing, where a midnight 
banquet, given under the 
auspices of the Hibbing 
Commercial Club, awaited 
them. The next morning 
a visit was made to the 
greatest open pit mining 
district in the world, which 
only a few years ago was 
a solid belt of pine timber, 
much of which was bar- 
tered away for fifty cents 
and a dollar an acre. Bvy 
noon of the same day the 
party was in Cloquet, eat- 
ing dinner under the pines 
of the state forest experi- 
ment station. The after- 
noon was devoted to ob- 
serving the work of this 
station and to visiting the 
wood-conversion plants of 
the town. That evening 
the meeting adjourned at 
Duluth. 

Of the many definite im- 
pressions left upon the 
minds of the visiting for- 
esters, probably the most 
common was the small 
amount of merchantable 
timber and the large ex- 
tent of cut-over and fire- 
wrecked land in this north- 
ern region of ten thousand 
lakes. Given back its for- 
ests, it will be a land of ten 
thousand charms—a_pro- 
ductive empire yielding lumber, pulp and paper, the labor 
for many hands, recreation and an abundance of small 
and large game. But without fire protection, the task of 
regeneration must continue to grow more and more dis- 
couraging. Speaking of the situation in Minnesota, Com- 
missioner William A. L. Bazeley, of the Massachusetts 
Department of Conservation, and retiring president of 
the Association of State Foresters, said at the conclu- 


sion of the trip: 
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IT HAS BEEN CHARGED THAT PLANTING ON THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST IS A 
THIS AREA WAS PLANTED IN 19910 TO RED AND NORWAY PINE AND IS NOW A 


FAILURE. 
FORMIDABLE YOUNG FOREST. 


“The forest problems of Minnesota, especially fire 
protection, are so large as to seem almost appalling to a 
state forester who comes from Massachusetts. In Massa- 
chusetts we can get only a partial forest fire protéction 
by the expenditure of $60,000 on an area of 8,000 square 
miles, while the State of Minnesota is expecting Forester 
Cox to protect more than five times that area with an 
appropriation of $175,000, There are favorable aspects 
to the forest problem in Min- 





“The last impression is that 
forestry in northern Minne- 
sota is a task for the state, 
national government and 
large timberland owners. The 
private owners are too few 
and too poor to be any fac- 
tor in the situation. Their 
chief use will be to serve as 
laborers for the larger inter- 
ests.” 

State Forester Edmund Se- 
crest, of Ohio, summed up 
his observations as follows: 

“One who travels through 
Minnesota’s forests for the 
first time is practically be- 
wildered by the conditions 
encountered. Three facts are 
impressive: First, the exces- 
sive devastation by fire. Sec- 
ond, the succession of infer- 
ior growth following fire and 
logging, and the absence of 
reproduction of the white and 
red pine, which species con- 





stituted such a considerabie portion of the State’s for- 
est wealth. Third, the tremendous responsibility Minne- 
sota faces not only in protection, but in renewal. 
“Minnesota has a land classification problem of con- 
siderable magnitude, and one which it would seem will 
call for careful study. One cannot escape the convic- 
tion, however, that she will always remain a timber 


producing state of considerable rank. She is fortunate 





nesota, however, chief of 
which is the ease with which 


they can get natural repro- 


duction of coniferous trees, 
especially of Norway and 
jack pine where circum- 


stances permit, said circum- 
stances being protection from 
fire and a source for the 
seed. Except in certain lo- 
calities there is not that rush 
to_hardwood reproduction on 
cut-over lands that has to be 
met in most sections of New 
England. Where _ natura: 
seeding is not possible, the 
conditions for artificial plant- 
ing are ideal. I was also im- 
pressed with the future pos- 
sibilifies of jack pine, espec- 
ially if allowed to grow on 
soil site one grade better than 
that to which it is now large- 
Jy confined, 
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FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THRIFTY REPRODUCTION IN AN OPEN STAND OF NORWAY PINE 
ON THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST. 
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in having well established and apparently permanent 
wood-using industries, and she is in a position geograph- 
ically to supply highly developed agricultural and in- 
dustrial states near at hand. This combined with her 
remarkable scenic and fish and game resources, would 
make her future seem bright with respect to her forests. 

“Minnesota however, must face the problem of forest 
protection and renewal. She must meet them by giving 
better support to an efficient Forest Service, under the 
leadership of Mr. Cox. 

“She should convert the state lands into state forests 
under the administration of the state forest service. 

“The State Forester is handicapped in not being pro- 
vided with forest nurseries. Minnesota needs to do a 
lot of forest planting, and judging from the successful 
seed tree experiments observed, regulatory measures in 
this respect are well worthy of trial. 

“But above all Minnesota should prevent forest fires.” 

The state foresters were a unit in believing that Min- 
nesota should place all of its state forest land under the 
supervision of the State Board of Forestry and passed 
a resolution strongly recommending “that the remaining 
state-owned land be placed under the control of the 
State Board of Forestry, believing this to be the best 
land policy not only for Minnesota but for the country 
as a whole.” Minnesota has thus far set aside some 400- 
000 acres in State Forests which are under the super- 
vision of the 
state forest 
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idea of getting rid of the land as quickly as possible 
and putting a paltry sum of money into the state treas- 
ury. A great many people, with the very best of 
motives and intentions, acquired some of these lands 
to build baronial estates, etc., and the history of the 
country is a series of wrecks of life and finance. 

“About 1820, a law was passed which provided that 
these lands which had been patented could be taxed, 
This placed a burden upon many of these landowners 
with little income, and on account of the inaccessibility 
of the timber they were unable to obtain from the 
property revenue to make it supporting. This led to a 
kind of lumbering where only at first the white pine 
was taken off. In those days of much cheap lumber 
probably this was all they could afford to take out, 
and then only the choicest parts of the tree which 
was taken down were removed. After such lumbering 
oftentimes the lands reverted to the state because no 
one would pay the taxes on the property. 

“The state held these lands as security for the taxes 
which they had advanced. If the land did not burn 
over in later years when timber became valuable, some 
of the lumbermen could go to the state comptroller 
and pay up the back taxes and get a deed for the land, 
and they would go in and lumber off the cream of the 
spruce and then let the land go for taxes again. 

“This sort of process continued and was extensively 
worked until 
the year 1883 





service but 
there remains 
about 700,000 
acres, under 
control of: a 
board of tim- 
ber commis- 
sioners, from 
which the state 
is currently 
selling off tim- 
ber and dis- 
posing of the 
land or hold- 
ing it as cut- 
over property. 
Commenting 
on this policy, 





} 
SESE ASR: 


C. R. Pettis, 

superintendent 

of state for- CONGRESS BELIEVE? 

Rg eee LEFT FOR SEED TREES. NOTE ABUNDANT REPRODUCTION. 
’ 

York, said: 


“Minnesota seems to be a country where by process 
of elimination and classification lands will be eventually 
turned into their proper use and held for that purpose. 
In the meantime, I think their policy is radically -wrong. 

“We. went through very much the same «system 
in New York. A century ago the state was the owner 
of vast areas of wild mountain and forest land, and 
they were patented in large and small tracts with the 





DOES THIS LOOK LIKE NATURAL REGENERATION OF NORWAY PINE ON THE MINNESOTA 
NATIONAL FOREST IS A FATLURE, AS CERTAIN OPPONENTS OF .THE FOREST WOULD HAVE of 
AREA CUT OVER IN 1908-19099, TEN PER CENT OF ORIGINAL STAND 


when laws 
were enacted 
prohibiting the 
further sale or 
redemption of 





any lands 
owned by the 
state in the 





twelve Adiron- 
dack and the 
four Catskill 
counties. This 
1 a w immedi- 
ately made a 
forest preserve 
of substantially 
800,000 acres. 
The land was 
in the custody 
the state 
comptroller 
and he did not 
know what to 
do with it. In 1884, the legislature made an appro- 
priation of about $5,000 for the use of the state comp- 
troller in appointing a commission to investigate the 
matter and make a report as to the policy of the state 
in the handling of these lands. Dr. Charles S. Sargent, 
of the Arnold Arboritum, was made chairman of this 
commission and they made a report to the legislature 
in 1885, and as a result the care and custody of these 
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lands, together with fire prevention measures, etc., 
was entrusted to this new department. 

“In Minnesota, it would seem to me that the same 
“olicy would be pursued as was done by Roosevelt 


and Pinchot in 
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one declaring that the cuttings under the 5 and Io 
per cent seed provisions on the Minnesota National 
Forest are a success and urging the government to 
complete its payments to the Indians in order that “the 

public may be 





the National 
Forests, by 


setting aside 
all of the land 
which the 


state owns in 
the forest sec- 
tions of Min- 
nesota, stop- 
ping the sale 
of their land 
and timber and 
waiting for a 
clas sification 
of the area |i 








protected and 
the area per- 
manently _es- 
tablished as a 





National For- 
est and a rec- 
reational cen- 


ter for the 
middle west.” 
Another reso- 
lution com- 
mended the 
Milwaukee 
Journal “for 
the great and 





into agricul- 
tural or forest 
types, and then 
eliminate the larger agricultural areas and set aside 
permanently the forest areas for forest purposes and 
have this under the administration of the Forest Service 
and let the lumbering be pursued under proper silvi- 
cultural methods by the state forester.” 

Among other resolutions passed by the association was 


A SCENE IN THE RAINY LAKES, THE OLD CANOE HIGHWAY OF THE 
TRAPPERS, AND STILL THE CANOEISTS PARADISE. 


conspicuous 
public service 
which it is 
forestry before 


HARDY HUDSON BAY 


performing in bringing the subject of 


the public. New officers elected by the association for 
the ensuing year are: President, R. Y. Stuart, forest 
commissioner of Pennsylvania; vice president, F. A. 


Elliott, state forester of Oregon; secretary-treasurer, 
Chapin Jones, state forester of Virginia. 








AN ANTEDELUVIAN STEED (?) 


This is simply one. of the freaks of nature that we read so much about but see so little of. It is really a tree 
It is located in the woodyard of the Huntington estate at Santa Barbara, Cali- 


Mr. Huntington, purchaser of the famous “Blue Boy” painting at $480,000 and which had just arrived at the time this 


Wrong again. 
grown into the approximate shape of a horse. 
fornia. 
Photograph was taken, March 27, 1922. 


Wide World Photograph 








CORVUS THE CROW 


By Edward Howe Forbush 


State Ornithologist of Massachusetts 


FTER all, much as we may dislike to admit it, the 

abused and anathematized Crow is the great Ameri- 
can bird. Who sees the American Eagle, and who does 
not see or hear the Crow? We may find him in the prime- 
val forest or in the heart of the city. In Boston he builds 
his nest on a street tree in the Back Bay and feeds his 
young with eggs and fledglings from the nests of pigeons 
on the State House. You may even see him perched on 
the gilded dome, cawing raucously to his beloved mate. 





Photograph by Arthur A. Allen 
THE HUNGRY HORDE 


Young Crows are nearly always hungry. Their stomachs re- 


semble a bottomless pit. 


’Tis true the Crow has a bad name, and not without 
reason. To begin with he is black, and that is held 
against him, although he may not be so black as he is 
painted. Then he is too smart. As Dr. Cobb says, he 
knows how to keep out of the way of many a blunderer 
with a gun, and he is very likely to commit some abomi- 
nable mischief in the back yard early in the morning 
before we are up. It irritates us to have this disreputable 
fowl take such a mean advantage of us, especially as we 
know that it would not have happened had we been up 
betimes. The creature is unpopular because he exposes 
our delinquencies. Then again, according to our stan- 
dards, he is a thief, for he will take anything edible that 


he can get his bill or claws on. He immediately reduces 
it to possession, making it his own, without regard to 
any prior claim of ownership on our part, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to arrest such a cautious and elusive 
culprit. When it comes to sterner measures, he takes 
good care of his precious skin. But the Crow has his 
uses. He destroys many a pest, including the destruc- 
tive gypsy moth, and, like the red fox, he will be with 
us always, or so long as any predatory wild creature 
can survive under the inimical influences of civilization. 

The Crow take a prominent part in maintaining the 
balance of nature. He feeds on the eggs and young of 
song birds, and even on the parents when he can catch 
one, but he also destroys mice—the enemies of song birds. 
He eats white grubs and cutworms and other insect ene- 
mies of our crops, but he also takes a part of some of 
these same crops, and eats some of the other birds that 














Photograph by Cordelia J. Stanwood 
THE PIRATE 


A young Crow just starting out on his piratical career. 
shining black coat is the flag he flies. 


His 


feed on cutworms, grubs and other crop enemies. If we 
pursue this subject farther we shall find that it will read 
a good deal like the story of “The House that Jack 
Built.” 

Robins and Crows feed on many of the same insects, 
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and an increase of Crows is quite sure to be followed by 
a decrease of Robins, or vice versa. Mr. Harrison F. 
Lewis furnishes some figures which may signify such 
fluctuations. From May 17 to June 5, 1920, he counted 
the number of Crows and Robins that he saw daily in 
the Province of Quebec, and from June 7 to June 27 he 
did the same in Nova Scotia. The average numbers seen 
daily were: In Quebec, 18.5 Crows and 12.4 Robins; in 
Nova Scotia, 12.9 Crows and 41.1 Robins. Here it would 
seem that a moderate decrease in the number of Crows 
had resulted in a considerable increase in Robins. Of 
course, this one example is hardly sufficient to establish 
a fact, but such a proportion would not be unexpected. 
When the behavior of Crows is looked at from our 
standpoint they appear to do considerable harm. The 
good that they do is neither seen nor appreciated. It is 
well to shoot Crows (if we can) when they are doing 
injury to our property, but it is quite possible to overdo 
the shooting. To cite but one instance: Some years ago 
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had to send to England and the Middle States for hay to 
feed their cattle and carry them through the winter. The 
Crow is a tremendous destroyer of grubs and grasshop- 
pers, and while we may have too many Crows, it is pos- 
sible to have too few. 

The Crow has some good qualities. He is an enter- 
taining rascal. To begin with, he is a great mimic. I 
have heard the most remarkable notes from wild Crows, 
seeming imitations of Cuckoos and Owls, and a perfect 
mimicry of the whining of a puppy. A correspondent 
from New Hampshire reports Crows making sounds like 
the distant barking of dogs, the squawking of hens, the 
efforts of a young cockerel trying to crow. Another 
correspondent saw a Crow hold its head well up, curve 
the back of. the neck and say, Oh, oh, oh, slowly, in a 
tone which might have been given by a “soft-voiced 
young woman.” Another believes that he heard a Crow 
emit a sound like the “laugh of a loon;” another heard 
a Crow produce a rattling sound, like the drumming of a 





one of my friends who had 
a large sheep farm found 
that Crows were killing his 
young lambs, first pecking 
out their eyes and then eat- 
ing more or less of their 





carcasses. When he had 
lost about two hundred 
lambs he offered a bounty 
of fifty cents a head on any 
and all crows, although |! 
had advised against it. The 
neighboring gunners soon 
very nearly extirpated the 
Crows from that immediate 
region. About three years 
later my friend found that 
the grass in his pastures 





Woodpecker, accompanied 
by violent movements of its 
head, body and tail. An 
imitative Crow was seen 
and heard to “honk like a 
goose.” Last summer I 
heard one repeating inter- 
mittently for an hour in the 
early morning the syllables 
clock’ity clock, clock’ity 
clock. All the above calls 
seem rather unusual, but 
Crows normally utter a va- 
riety of cries. 

In the love season some 
rather melodious notes are 
given, which perhaps rep- 
Photograph by Arthur A. Allen resent the song of the sable 


was dead, destroyed at the CROWS HAVE THE ”NAME,” SO THEY GET THE “GAME” bird. Often his antics at 


roots by white grubs which Known as a thief, he lives up to his name, for the crow will this season are ludicrous. 
had increased rapidly soon steal and eat almost anything that it can get its bill or claws on. The genuflexions and awk- 


after the Crows were extirpated. Possibly some of the 
dead lambs on which the Crows were seen feeding may 
have died of disease; others may have been killed by 
foxes. Probably only a few Crows had contracted the 
habit of killing lambs, and if my friend had set one good 
man to watch and kill these few culprits, he might have 
saved both lambs and pastures. 

In the fourth decade of the Eighteenth century the 
people of all the New England colonies enacted laws for 
the destruction of Crows and Blackbirds. Heads of 
these birds were accepted in lieu of taxes in some towns. 
A bounty on the heads was paid in many. In Truro, 
on Cape Cod, every married man was required yearly to 
kill a certain number, and no single man could marry 
legally until he had turned in his quota of heads. As 
a result of all this the birds were nearly exterminated, 
and in 1749 the grass crop was practically destroyed by 
grubs, grasshoppers, cutworms, etc., so that the farmers 


ward caresses with which he greets his dark inamorata 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

I am not sure that his family ties are always all that 
they should be, for how can we account for the fact that 
sometimes three Crows are seen about one nest? This is 
not an uncommon occurrence in southern New England, 
and Mr. Frank Novak, of Fairfield, Connecticut, tells me 
that in 1920 three Crows there were feeding young in 
one nest. Only last summer the classic shades of the 
Back Bay in Boston were scandalized by a spectacle of 
this “eternal triangle.’ Mr. Harry V. Long, who lives 
in the neighborhood, says that three birds played up 
and down Commonwealth avenue with sticks in their 
beaks for a week or more before they decided just where 
to build. Often during the building there were two birds 
in the nest arranging sticks, while the third was an in- 
terested spectator on a branch just above it. After the 
two left, the third dropped into the nest to fix things to 
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its own satistaction. All these arrangements went on 
amicably enough. When short of nesting material two 
of the Crows pecked tar off a nearby roof and pasted that 
on the nest, while the other cawed encouragement from 
the chimney top. When the eggs were deposited one of 
the birds took up the duties of incubation while the other 
two came and went. Whether this was bigamy, poly- 
gamy or polyandry, deponent saith not. 

Young Crows make exceedingly interesting but often 
The Indian boys knew this and kept 


troublesome pets. 
When we adopt an infant Crow 


them in their villages. 
into the family we may ex- 
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long periods at a gap in a board fence waiting for a 
little fox terrier to come through the opening. Then the 
expectant bird pecked that frisky pup on the nose, send- 
ing it yelping home, and immediately flapped to the top 
of a grape arbor, where it went into ecstacies over the 
joke. Sometimes the dog was too quick and got away 
untouched. On such occasions the ecstacies were omit- 
ted. This Crow followed its master while he was dig- 
ging in the garden. It picked up all the worms that were 
unearthed and when its mouth was filled it dug a hole 
and buried the worms, but could not seem to understand 

why the worms were not 





pect that there will be “some- ¢ 
thing. doing” most of the 
time.. To begin with the 
youngster will clamor for 
food during the daylight 
hours unless its wants are 
supplied immediately. <A 
young Crow’s stomach 
seems to be something like 
a bottomless pit, and if not 
continually - filled with a 
great variety of food there 
is sure to be trouble. In the 
brief intervals between the 
“eats,” the young Crow is 
like a child with nothing to 
do and is almost certain to 
get into mischief. As soon 
as it is able to fly well, it is 
likely to carry off and hide 
small tools, trinkets or jew- 
els, or to lay them down 
carefully on the roof or the 
chimney top. Its depreda- 
tions are by no means con- 
fined to the household of its 
owner but often extend to 
neighboring houses, and it 
may concern itself particu- 
larly with the property of 
visitors. 

A country grocer making 
his regular rounds was sur- 
prised to find every paper 
package in his wagon torn 
open and all the 
broken. This occurred sev- 
eral.times at a particular place. Later he learned that 
two tame Crows were the culprits. A Crow seemed to 
delight in stealing its master’s pipes and hiding them in 
the woodpile. Having nothing better to do, it pulled up 
young plants in the garden beds and laid them all out 
carefully in order along the rows. Another delighted to 
peck at the bare legs of the “kiddies.” Another frequent- 
ly could be seen backing a frightened, screaming tot up 
against a wall while it pecked at the buttons on the child’s 
shoe or at the feet if they were bare. Another stood for 





A CROW MAKES AN INTERESTING PET 


Many instances of record prove that he has a decided sense OF times 
humor, and he can be taught to talk and mimic with apparent 
€g¢gs intelligence and, at times, startling effectiveness. 


there when it returned to 
the hole with another mouth- 
ful. Still another tame 
Crow, fond of eggs, learned 
that when a hen cackled she 
was advertising her wares, 
and the egg was soon on its 
travels, with a busy Crow 
lending it wings. 

I find among my notes 
records of ten tame Crows 
that have learned to pro- 
nounce words, but in each 
case only a few words were 
enunciated distinctly. The 
first one learned to say 
“Fred” (his master’s name), 
“father, mother,’ and _ to 
call the cows, “Boss, boss, 
boss, boss.” He also learned 
to drop corn on the ground 
and then imitate the cock’s 
call to the members of the 
harem, but when the hens 
arrived in response to his 
well-imitated call he picked 
up the corn and flew away, 
apparently enjoying the 
joke. According to Mr. 
Henry Oldys, the late Nel- 
son R. Wood, taxidermist at 
the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C., had two 
or more Crows at different 
which could repeat 
phrases, one of which was 
“Come on, Jack.” Another 
Crow at Roxbury, Massachusetts, could cry “Hello, Joe” 
and could call the cat. During an election he heard the 
boys cheering their candidate, and soon could “Hurrah 
for Robinson” with the best of them. This bird learned 
to laugh “like folks” —“especially after he had done some 
trick.” 

A New Hampshire Crow which had learned but one 
word was accustomed to roost near a sidewalk. It was 
rather startling to have “Hello” shouted in one’s ear, 
apparently from the empty air, when passing along the 


Photograph by Dr. Arthur Parcher 
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sidewalk in the evening. A New Bedford Crow was be- 
ginning to display some conversational ability and had 
learned to chase the cats off the back fence when he 
died from eating flies from flypaper. A young Crow 
that was captured in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, de- 
veloped a violent and unaccountable antipathy to any- 
thing of its own color. While coming home on the train 
this bird raised an unusual rumpus every time the colored 
porter came in sight, much to the amusement of the pas- 
sengers. If a piece of black cloth was dropped in the 
yard the Crow would make off, scolding as long as the 
cloth was in sight. This bird learned several phrases 
such as "Oh, go on!” “Now you did it!” etc. Another 
Crow, at Hopkinton, made friends with all human com- 
panions excepting a boy who 
clipped its wing. After that 
the bird would have noth- 
ing more to do with that 
boy. If any one threw water 
on this bird it made sounds 
like the profanity of an 
angry man. Mr. Adelbert 
Temple writes, however, 
that it delights in bathing 
and will pull the plug out of 
a water pipe to spray water 
over its feathers. Mr. 
James Knight, of Ames- 
bury, had a tame Crow. He 
says that brother Tom some- 
times overslept. At such 
times his honored 
standing beneath the win- 
dow, shouted most emphat- 
ically, “Tom, get up!” The 
Crow noticed this and 
learned to rouse Tom and 
everyone else in the house 
at daylight each morning by 


sire, 
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mollusks, such as sea clams and scallops. They seize 
the clams in their claws and flying high drop them on 
the rocks or the hard ground. If the first fall fails to 
break the shell the clam is taken higher and again 
dropped, until the shell gives way. Sometimes the strong 
shell resists until it has been dropped four or five times. 

This recalls an old tale of my school days regarding a 
Crow which chose the bald head of an ancient philos- 
opher as a suitable object onwhich to drop its hard-shelled 
tidbit. The mollusk landed on the right spot but proved 
harder than the skull of the philosopher. The funeral 
was well attended. 

Our black imitator shows considerable intelligence in 
taking advantage of other creatures. It is not easy for 
Crows to get shellfish, as 
clams usually keep well 
buried in the mud. Years 
ago, about Puget Sound, 
hogs were allowed to run at 
large, and at low tide they 
worked out upon the flats, 
where they rooted out com- 
mon clams, razor clams and 
other marine animals. Often 
a Crow might be seen 
perched between a _ hog’s 
ears, from which point of 
vantage it sometimes was 
able to snatch clam or razor 
fish from the hog’s champ- 
ing jaws. The Crows there 
at that time were rarely 
troubled by the inhabitants, 
white or red, and were as 
tame as street sparrows. At 
times one was seen to alight 
on the highest point of the 
“rear elevation” of a bent- 
over, clam-digging klootch- 








flapping to the boy’s window 
and repeating the call with 
great emphasis. One day 
the boys had a bonfire in 
the field. Jack, as the Crow 
was calied, had been watch- 
ing the exciting scene and 
listening to wild hurrahs; he soon surprised them by 
hurrahing with the rest. After that, whenever he no- 
ticed a cloud of smoke rising from the chimney he sa- 
luted it with rousing cheers. 

When we observe the talent for mimicry and imitation 
exhibited by young Crows in domestication we cease to 
wonder that now and then a wild Crow is seen or heard 
to imitate some unusual sound or to reproduce some 
noticeable action of another creature. Some Crows have 
learned to catch fish, possibly from watching sea gulls, 
as they fly down and snatch the fish from the water 
in exactly the sea-gull manner. Others resort to gull tac- 
tics in order to break open the shells of hard-shelled 


These 





Photograph by Edward Howe Forbush 
TAME CROW LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


birds take peculiar dislikes to certain things. 
fellow has a particular antipathy for dogs, one of which he sees 
in the near distance, so he is preparing for trouble. 


man or squaw, in the hope 
of seizing some of the re- 
sults of the digger’s patient 
This toil. 

A treeless island on the 
northwestern boundary of 
the United States was oc- 

cupied by a colony of gulls and guillemots. There was no 
wooded island within a mile. Therefore, whenever the 
natives disturbed the sea birds and drove them from 
their nests the Crows, which always came from other 
islands to feast on the eggs of the sea birds at such 
times, must fly a mile or more to reach the spot. Those 
on the nearest islands arrived first, followed by those 
from more distant points. One pair of Crows stole a 
march on their brethren by digging a hole in the ground 
on top of the gull island and building a nest in this hole, 
like that of a song sparrow in a ditch bank. Whenever 
any disturbance arose these Crows and their young al- 
ways had first chance at the éggs and young of the sea 
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on the scene and stopped their ne- 
This is almost the only instance 
The reason 


birds until I arrived 
farious operations. 
on record of Crows nesting on the ground. 
for such nesting in this case was plain. 
Crows are clannish creatures. They will help each 
other, but that is as far as their altruism extends. To 
the rest of the world they are Ishmaelites. Every man’s 
hand is against them, and many wild creatures seem to 
fear them, but they are kind to each other. Not long ago 
a Crow, perhaps too enthusiastic in his fishing, fell into 
the Merrimack River. His plumage was soon soaked, 
and he was carried along in the flood, unable to rise from 
the chilling waters, but his cries brought assistance. A 
flock gathered cawing overhead. Suddenly one flapped 
down to the surface, seized the drowning comrade and 
laboriously bore him a short distance toward the shore. 
As the strength of the first rescuer failed, the soggy bird 
was relinquished to another, and so one after another 
seized and carried landward their unfortunate comrade 
until he reached the shore. There he spread out his 
soaked pinions in a sunny spot and dried them, when all 
flew happily away to the woods. How rarely does 
similarly effective and speedy human aid reach a drown- 
ing person. The well-known propensity of the Crow to 
come to the aid of a stricken comrade seems to be recog- 
nized by Eagles, Hawks and Owls, and so active, healthy 
Crows rarely are attacked, even by Owls, except at night, 
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THE STRUGGLE TO SURVIVE 
In winter the crows take what they can get. Nothing edible 
comes amiss during this lean season. 


when sight seems to fail them and they cannot combine 
in defense. Crows in winter gather from far and near to 
roost at night in some favorite wood. . Such roosting 
. places sometimes are visited by many thousands. _ In the 
darkness of night the Horned Owl comes to thes2 roosts 
and takes his pick of the slumbering inmates. Noiselessly 
‘he swoops and strikes, there is a brief. chorus of startled 
caws, and the great Owl bears his bloody victim to some 
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snowbank and picks its bones. Its companions then are 
helpless to avenge its fall, but woe to that midnight 
assassin if they catch him out after daylight. His cue 
now is to hunt some deep, dark cavity in a hollow tree 
and “pull the hole in after him,” else those Crows may 
make life miserable for him for the rest of the day. They 
will surround and envelop him in harsh and almost in- 
cessant clamor. Hundreds of his noisy bodyguard will 
escort him wherever he goes, and some of the bolder ones 
may even come to blows with him. There is no more 
sleep for the evil one that day unless he can find some 
secure hiding place. 

Crows do not hesitate when in numbers to attack the 
boldest Hawks, and even the lordly Eagle is persecuted 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 


The first sign of food on the newly fallen snow attracts a 
hungry flock of shiny, black crows. 


by them. Sometimes, however, a lone Crow, becoming 
unduly impudent, attacks a Hawk single-handed, and 
right there he makes a great mistake. Once I saw a 
Crow badgering a little Sharp-shinned Hawk. The 
Hawk fled for a short distance, then turned on the Crow, 
and that Crow was fortunate to escape. Crows will mob 
and follow a fox for hours, giving him no peace, until 
at last, tired of “fuss and feathers,” he retires to some 
secluded retreat. Mobs of Crows sometimes attack and 
kill birds or animals too large for a single Crow to cope 
with. Thus full-grown rabbits, grouse and pheasants 
are sometimes killed. 

A wounded or dead Crow often becomes the focus for 
a gathering of all the Crows in the immediate region. 
To the Crow wake they come from near and far in noisy 
convocation, and after a long time, having made noise 
enough to “wake the dead,” they disperse more or less 
quietly. 

When the fall migrations begin there are certain gath- 
ering places where thousands come together in noisy 
conclave. The farmers call these gatherings Crow con- 
ventions. “Cawcusses” would be a more descriptive word. 

(Continued on Page 612) 




















PUBLICITY IN STATE FORESTRY WORK 


By Henry C. Campbell 


Assistant Editor of the Milwaukee Journal and Chairman of the Wisconsin Forestry Association. 


HE chief foe of forestry is ignorance. Hardly any- 

body is opposed in principle to forestry. Progress 
is retarded not by direct opposition, but by the indiffer- 
ence of the many who do not know, do not understand. 
Our improvidence, which resulted in laying waste our 
great forests without any plan or policy looking to the 
creation of new forests, arose very largely from ignor- 
ance. Even today, when the economic shoe pinches pain- 
fully, ignorance of forestry, ignorance of the need for 
forestry, ignorance of the achievements of forestry in 
other countries, is still all too widespread. 

There is only one way to dissipate widespread ignor- 
ance, and that is by widespread publicity. It is impera- 
tive that the truth be dinned into the minds of the people. 
The  practica- 
bility of fores- 
try, the urgent, 
absolute duty 
of creating 
new forests 
and the danger 
to our civiliza- 
tion of neglect- 
ing forestry, 
all these are 
things that the 
public must be 
made to under- 
stand. 


We must re- 


unless he possesses reasonable knowledge of the subject, 
good judgment, some imagination, no little force, ability 
to state things clearly and the gift of making pictures out 
of facts. No writer who cannot interest and convince 
his average fellow-citizen can render real service to the 
cause of forestry. He may write countless articles, even 
large tomes, and yet not make the slightest dent in the 
popular mind. Briefly stated, the prime requisites are 
reasonable knowledge of the principles of forestry and 
a trenchant, graphic pen. I feel that I am within the 
truth when | say that foresters who possess the power of 
writing in a way that appeals to the popular mind are 
not many. Certainly, I am within the truth when I say 
that professional writers who do possess the power of 
appealing to 
t he popular 
mind and pos- 
sess, in addi- 
tion, a work- 
ing knowledge 
of forestry, are 
still fewer 
in number. 


Without the 
slightest desire 
or intention to 
criticise _for- 
esters for not 
being able to 
write more ef- 





alize that no 
adequate for- 
estry __ policy 
can be adopt- 
ed and main- 
tained in our 
country or in 
any of our 
states unless it 
is supported 
by a strong 
and enlight- 
ened public 
sentiment. To 
arouse this 
sentiment to a 
point where it will be irresistible we must depend upon 
publicity—that is, the printed word. In short, publicity 
of the right kind must be the basis of all efforts to make 
the practice of forestry no less persistent and systematic 
and continuous than the growing of wheat or the grow- 
ing of potatoes. 

No man can write effectively in the cause of forestry 
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The campaign carried on in Wisconsin by the author has created state-wide interest in the tj 
great outdoors. lagged is that 


fectively, or to 
criticise publi- 
cists for not 
knowing much 
more than they 
do about for- 
estry, it never- 
theless seems 
very plain to 
i me that the 
"one great rea- 
son why the 
cause of for- 
estry has 


this power 
that comes from knowledge combined with effective writ- 
ing has been limited to a very small number of indi- 
viduals. 

The methods of publicity which The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, a consistent advocate of forestry for twelve years 
and longer, has adopted in order to arouse proper interest 
in state forestry are somewhat different from any other 
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plan that has come to my attention and perhaps it is for 
this reason that it has attracted considerable attention in 
forestry circles, especially in forestry schools. An out- 
line of these may be timely. The Journal’s plan is based 
largely on man’s natural love of trees. It aims to 
strengthen and crystallize 
this feeling. It advocates 
close care of shade trees in 
cities and the planting of 
native trees along the coun- 
try highways. It urges 
the establishment of com- 
munity and county and 
state parks in regions of 
virgin timber and lakes 
and streams. It preaches 
the doctrine of community 
forests. It emphasizes the 
necessity of planting trees 
along the shores of Wis- 
consin’s lakes and _ rivers, 
shores now bare to the ex- 
tent of hundreds of miles. 
More than all else, how- 
ever, it points out the need 
for a broad, comprehen- 
sive system of state for- 








estry. It does not hesitate 
to assert that there are 
fully three million acres of 
non-farming land in Wis- 
consin and that the state 
should buy this land and 
reforest it. It steadily calls 
attention to the relation of 
these enterprises to one 
another and of all of them 
to the development of the 
tourist trade, to drawing 
dividends from a_ state 
highways system that has cost the taxpayers many mil- 
lions of dollars, and to the importance of forest growth 
in fostering fishing and hunting. The chief goal in view 
is always the practice of state forestry on an adequate 
scale. All these other things are urged, not only because 
they are valuable in themselves, but because they are es- 
sential to the progress of forestry. It is forestry, state 
forestry, that constitutes the backbone of the program. 
To this program, which is nothing more nor less than 
a plan for the utmost development of the natural re- 
sources of Wisconsin, The Journal devotes considerably 
more than a column a day, on an average. Once a week 
all these articles are printed in a bulletin the size of an 
eight-column newspaper page and these bulletins are 
sent to every newspaper in the state, to all the women’s 
clubs, to community advancement associations and cham- 
bers of commerce, to Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and the 
like and to the rod and gun clubs of the state. This 
means that forestry literature reaches every community 
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in the state every week. Among organizations of men 
and among women’s clubs it has stimulated interest in 
forestry and in other features of what may be called a 

constructive out-of-door program. 
After everything is said and considered, however, the 
chief feature of this plan, 
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It is for the preservation of such beauty spots as this that the 
author is so ably arousing sentiment in Wisconsin. 


the chief value of it, is in 
arousing the interest of the 
state press, and thus 
spreading the gospel of 
forestry in every nook and 
corner. For going, as it 
does from one newspaper 
to other newspapers, it re- 
ceives a warm welcome 
from the average editor. 
This is the new idea that 
the plan embodies. Speak- 
ing generally, the editors 
of Wisconsin realize that 
The Journal is working in 
an earnest and _ unselfish 
manner to advance the in- 
terests of the state. They 
are asked to cooperate in 
this work, not only in the 
interest of the state, but in 
the interest of their com- 
munity and of themselves, 
and the result is that to the 
extent of many columns 
The Journal’s articles on 
forestry and allied subjects 
are reprinted in the state 
papers every week. There 
is being built up in Wis- 
consin, as a consequence, a 
sentiment in favor of state 
forestry which, in my 
opinion, will be irresistible. 
It was this sentiment, already partly aroused, which in- 
duced the last state legislature to initiate a constitutional 
amendment designed to give the state full power to en- 
gage in growing timber as a business. It will be neces- 
sary for the next legislature to approve the measure. I 
have no doubt that it will do this. Nor is there any 
doubt in my mind that the people will ratify the amend- 
ment when it is submitted to them at the polls. Then the 
decks will have been cleared for definite action. 

In several other ways which have proven effective The 
Journal is engaged in promoting the cause of forestry in 
particular and its out-of-door program in general. Some 
eighteen months ago it prepared, printed and distributed 
in widespread fashion, free of charge, a booklet entitled 
“Put Idle Acres to Work.” This contained a state forestry 
program which it formulated, articles advocating fores- 
try and written for it by Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of 
the United States forestry service; Charles Lathrop 
Pack, president of the American Forestry Association ; 
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P. S. Lovejoy, Enos A. Mills, William T. Cox, state for- 
ester of Minnesota; Marcus Schaaf, state forester of 
Michigan; C. L. Harrington, forestery member of the 
Wisconsin Conservaion Commission; P. S. Ridsdale, 
editor of the American Forestry magazine, and others. 
A notable feature of the booklet consisted in the recom- 
mendations in favor of forestry which Carl Schurz made 
while he was secretary of the interior during 1877-80, 
messages which at that early period sounded a clear 
warning that if an adequate policy of protecting our tim- 
ber, as older countries were doing, were not adopted in 
time, the result would be the deplorable conditions that 
we face today. Another noteworthy article in the book- 
let consisted of quotations from an article written in 1855 
by Increase Allen Lapham, father of the federal weather 
bureau, in which he set forth cogent arguments in favor 
of the adoption of a sound forestry policy. In 1867 Mr. 
Lapham was made chairman of a state forestry com- 
mission, created by the Legislature of Wisconsin, with 
the result that a report of 100 pages “On the Disastrous 
Effects of the Destruction of Forest Trees Now Going 
on so Rapidly in Wisconsin,” was submitted to the law- 
makers, A synopsis of a survey of Wisconsin’s forests 
made in 1898 by Dr. Filibert Roth, dean of western for- 
esters, found a conspicuous place in the booklet. Thus 
this publication pointed out the lessons of the past and 
outlined the policies that should be carried out in the 
future. 

The Journal has used the cinema to promote the cause 
of forestry. During 1921 it engaged a high-class pho- 
tographer, who is a lover of Nature as well, to take 
motion pictures of the most striking and beautiful spots 
in the state. These constitute two reels. They have 
been shown in scores and scores of communities. As a 
rule, some member of the staff, conversant with the sub- 
ject, explains these pictures and their relation to the chief 
features of the Wisconsin program. A printed folder 
describing the pictures is distributed and two pages of 
this are devoted to the presentation in clear, simple lan- 
guage, of Wisconsin’s great opportunities in regard to 
things that lie out of doors and of the reasons and ad- 
vantages of working actively and earnestly to these ends. 
Of course, state forestry is emphasized. 

For years the Journal has maintained a bureau de- 
signed to aid motor tourists and this has won the repu- 
tation throughout the country of being a model of its 
kind. It inspects 8,000 miles of Wisconsin highways 
every year and constantly collects the latest and most 
reliable information regarding the condition of the prin- 
cipal state and county roads. Motorists get all this in- 
formation by merely asking for it and not only tours 
through the state by residents and by visitors from far 
away points are directed by the bureau, but tours through 
Michigan, Minnesota and every other section of our 
country and of Canada. This bureau publishes The Call 
of the Open Road, a guide book for motorists in Wis- 
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consin, with a general road map and many sectional road 
maps, with road indexes and directions for going from 
any important point in the state to any other. One page 
of this guide book is devoted to setting forth both in 
brief and in detail the Wisconsin out-of-doors program, 
particularly state forestry. Although a small charge is 
made for this guide book, 60,000 copies of it have been 
printed this year and nearly all of them are in the hands 
of tourists—are, in fact, their constant companions. This 
means intensive forestry publicity spread quite far. 

In connection with this motor travel bureau there has 
been organized this year, with 10,000 members already in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and other states, The 
Journal Tour Club. Every member of the club possesses 
a copy of The Call of the Open Road, with its urgent 
appeal in the interest of state forestry, and, in addition, 
pledges himself, in his membership card, to these things 
among others: 

“I will do all in my power to preserve and perpetuate 
our scenic and natural beauties and to promote state for- 





estry. 

“I pledge myself to be careful about starting and 
extinguishing camp fires and to induce others to help 
protect our forests against fire.” 

I earnestly hope that the spirit in which I have set 
forth The Journal’s plans and efforts in the interest of 
forestry will not be misunderstood. It is impossible for 
me to express specific views on the subject of forestry 
publicity without citing these examples and in doing this 
my purpose is merely to be as helpful as possible. Some 
of the ideas which we are carrying out are original and 
they have worked out so well in Wisconsin that they may 
prove of value in other states. We who believe in for- 
estry cannot be too alert, too enterprising, too quick to 
profit by one another’s experiences. 


On one point, apart from publicity, but vital to state 
forestry, pray let me presume to make a suggestion. I 
realize, perhaps as clearly as almost any other layman, 
the trials and tribulations which state foresters have 
suffered from the beginning. Just as I believe in their 
ideals, so I sympathize with them in their disappoint- 
ments, setbacks and heart-burnings of the past and pres- 
ent. In view of their unfortunate experiences, it is little 
wonder that they have felt depressed and discouraged. 
But if I am in any way a judge of the public mind, times 
have changed greatly for the better; there is a new, fine 
spirit in the land and a better day and a real opportunity 
for achievement are at hand. In every state, however, 
the cause needs leadership, forceful, determined, con- 
structive leadership. In each state the state forester is 
the logical leader. I hope that he, forgetting the gloomy 
past, will realize that the present is cheering and the 
future bright indeed. Let him take heart and “buck up.” 
The time to do big things is near. The glory of doing 
them—shall it pass from him and go to another? 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESS 


PEAKING at a banquet in honor of the Associa- 

tion of State Foresters by the commercial club of 

Hibbing, Minnesota, a few weeks ago, Henry C. Camp- 
bell, Assistant Editor of the Milwaukee Journal, said: 
“If I am in any way a judge of the public mind, 
times have changed greatly for the better. There 
is a new fine spirit in the land, and a better day 
and a real opportunity for achievement are at hand. 

In every state, however, the cause of forestry needs 

leadership—forceful, determined, constructive lead- 

ership. In every state, the state forester is the 
logical leader. I hope that he, forgetting the gloomy 
past, will realize that the present is cheering, and 
the future is bright indeed. Let him take heart 
and buck up. The time to do big things is near. 

The glory of doing them! Shall it pass from one 

and go to another?” 

These words convey a timely and heartening message 
not only to state foresters but to foresters generally. 
Disappointed and often discouraged at the seeming slow- 
ness with which the pubtic embraces forestry, the 
average forester has had to struggle against a natural 
drift towards passiveness—a state of mind which holds 
him seif-centered upon his own particular tasks and 
not only satisfied but preferring to be thus restricted in 
his efforts. He has had to fight against an influence 
which tends to dull his vision and to dampen his en- 
thusiasm. Too often he has retired into a sort of tech- 
nical shell and fallen apart from the slow current in- 
stead of persistently doing his shift at the front to 
help widen the channel for a larger, stronger and swift- 
er current of public opinion. 

It is a dull forester, indeed, who does not recognize 
that the success of his profession depends upon public 
understanding, public sympathy, public confidence. Ig- 
norance, as Mr. Campbell says, is the chief foe of for- 
No longer is the need of forestry a disreputab!e 
issue, The great obstacle is public ignorance of that 
need. The great task is to enlighten the public, Even 
now, it means years of hard and persistent work on the 
part of those competent to present forest subjects in 
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their true importance and in their true perspective. 
Road side planting, tree surgery and the like are legiti- 
mate pursuits but unless wisely handled in an educa- 
tional way, they are apt to give the public a misconcep- 
tion of the real economic vitality of forestry. And 
misconceptions are usually more difficult to correct than 
plain ignorance. 

After all, it is the foresters who, having studied our 
forest problems in their entirety, have the knowledge 
which the public needs and wants. The press is the first 
to feel the public pulse. Mr. Campbell knows whereof 
he speaks when he says there is a new spirit in the 
land. It is the almost universal spirit of interest in 
forestry which one encounters nowadays wherever he 
goes, The call is for leadership—the leadership of 
those who understand the country’s forest needs. Do 
foresters fully recognize their opportunity—yes, their 
responsibility. Every forester can be a leader in tell- 
ing the public the story of his work and he can do it 
without interfering one whit with his technical pursuits. 

Mr. Campbell says that one difficulty about forest 
publicity is that the foresters who possess the power of 
writing in a way that appeals to the popular mind are 
too few white professional writers with the art of pop- 
ular appeal and in addition a working knowledge of for- 
estry are still fewer in number. So far as foresters are 
concerned, the explanation probably is that they have 
not made an effort to develop the art of writing for the 
public. There is no good reason why they should not 
be interesting writers. They are engaged in a work 
which, for its public appeal and diversity of inter- 
ests is unexcelled. The actual and potential sentiment 
for constructive forest action in the country today rep- 
resents an unlimited force. It invites leadership. With 
a pen and a camera, every forester can, and should, be a 
leader, And he will find that with few exceptions, the 
press is his ally and his medium. 

But the forester who waits on public sentiment is a 
follower. He is not giving his cause or his profession 
the best that is in him. He is letting the other fellows 
blaze the way. 





REFORESTATION IN THE MINNESOTA NATIONAL FOREST A 
SUCCESS 


HARGES that reforestation by the Government of 
pine lands in the Minnesota National Forest has 
been a failure, are clearly discredited by the Association 
of State Foresters, whose members recently met at 
Itasca Park, and, as a part of their meeting, visited the 


Minnesota Forest to examine conditions on the ground. 
The party numbered some twenty-five or thirty forest- 
ers from different parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, and upon completion of their trip they passed the 
following resolution: 
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“WHEREAS, the members of the Association of 
State Foresters, on their recent trip through north- 
ern Minnesota, traversed over fifty miles within the 
National 
upon the lands cut over under the five and ten per 


Minnesota Forest and are agreed that 
cent seed tree provisions of the laws of 1902 and 
1908 the reproduction of Norway pine is abundant, 
a second growth is assured, and the experiment is a 
success, and 


“WHEREAS, the reservation of the ten sections 
and the islands in Cass Lake and the protection 
from fire by proper burning of the slash and by the 
maintenance of fire-patrol by the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice have resulted in establishing the reputation of 
the Minnesota National Forest as a recreational 
area of national importance, serving a vast poputa- 
tion in the Mississippi valley and adjoining states, 
and 

“WHEREAS, the permanent status of this great 
public reservation and park still awaits a final set- 
tlement under which the Indians whose lands and 
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timber were ceded to the United States, are to be 

paid for these lands and for the timber reserved as 

seed trees and as park areas, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That the Association of 
State Foresters considers that the early completion 
of outstanding timber contracts and the valuation 
of and payment for this property by the Federal 
Government is a mattter of utmost public import- 
ance in order that the welfare and interests of both 
the Indians and the public may be protected and the 
area permanently established as a National Forest 
and a recreational center for the middle west.” 

When a group of thirty experienced foresters come to 
the conclusions contained in the resolution just quoted, 
one cannot refrain from wondering if the foundations 
for many of the other charges which have been brought 
against this forest, are equally fallacious. All in all, 
the evidence brought forth ought to be abundantly ade- 
quate to put the fair minded citizen on his guard against 
the representation which opponents of the forest are 
making to Congress, in their efforts to abolish the Forest 
and thus open it up for real estate barter. 





THE MOVE TO STANDARDIZE LUMBER 


UMBER, it has been said, is simply lumber. It is 

not sold; it is just bought and no one who buys it 
knows much about it anyway. The ordinary house- 
builder, when it comes to the question of grades and 
values of lumber is lost. 

To all of which the average American will heartily 
agree. The situation is unfortunate. It is not good for 
the consumer, it is bad for the industry and it is a heavy 
handicap to economical utilization of our declining sup- 
ply of standing timber. For years, much has been said 
and much written about the need of clarifying the lum- 
ber trade, but it has been during only the last year that 
the lumbermen have made a definite move of real con- 
structive promise in that direction. 

Under the rather lugubriously sounding term of “sim- 
plification and equalization of lumber and_ lumber 
grades,” the lumber industry has taken the task upon 
its own shoulders and has assumed the responsibility of 
carrying it through to a successful conciusion. As a 
prominent lumberman recently said: “The lumber in- 
dustry is on trial here and we have got to make good.” 
The public should not only follow this movement with 
close interest; it should lend to it the heartiest support 
and cooperation because it goes directly to the elimina- 
tion of waste in wood and money and to the more com- 
plete utilization of our raw wood supply. 

Briefly and simply stated, the immediate object is to 
weld the present multiplicity of lumber grades, sizes and 
standards into a more or less common code, based upon 
a more scientific conversion of the standing tree into 
parts which will best adapt themselves to consumers’ 
requirements; in short, to standardize lumber and the 
lumber trade. The ultimate possibilities of the move- 


ment are not known. If successfully carried out, there 
can be no doubt but that it will be a large factor in con- 
serving our raw wood supply and thus putting off the day 
of a timber shortage; in simplifying the lumber trade 
and stabilizing the industry as a whole; in protecting 
the consumer against lumber jugglery and other sharp 
practices; in eliminating some of the wastes incidental 
to lumber distribution and in arousing the wood user to 
the urgency of more economical utilization. 

Although invo!ving simplification, the problem is any- 
thing but a simple one. There are lumber grades, lum- 
ber sizes, lumber patterns ad infinitum. Among the 
softwoods, almost every species has its own set of 
grade- and manufacturing standards. The variety of 
uses to which the more important woods are put is 
staggering. Custom is of long standing and tenacious. 
To bring simple and definite standards out of the pres- 
ent diversity of form and use will tax the sincerity and 
ability of the industry to the limit. Unfortunately, the 
industry, itse:f, is not wholly united on the project. 
There are lumbermen who oppose it in one respect or 
another on this or that ground. These are some of the 
obstacles which will make accomplishment a stronger 
force than otherwise in winning public confidence. 

Neither is the project one which may be accomplished 
in a day or a week. It can never be solved properly 
merely by representatives of the industries or experts 
in their particular lines getting around a table and com- 
promising on standards because they think there will be 
some improvement. Meetings and conferences are, of 
course, essential, but the stability of business is too im- 
portant to make fundamental changes unless it is well 
established that the changes will be beneficial. Stand- 
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ardization of lumber and conversion practice must be 
based upon scientific studies of the ditterent woods and 
their conversion and application to ditterent uses. Here 
is a great fieid of almost limitless possibilities. But 
such studies will cost money. They must be done by un- 
biased investigators. And they must be sufficiently 
thorough cleariy to indicate the advantages of the 


changes proposed. From the publicity emanating from 
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lumber sources, it is assumed that the lumbermen are 
prepared to measure up to the job, 

Certainly, it is only on the basis indicated above that 
the pubiic interests will be fully and fairly served, while 
fauure on the part of the lumber industry to thus 
carry through the project will injure the industry in its 
public esteem quite as much as it will set back the pro- 
gress of the whole movement. 





NATIONAL FORESTS AND SURPLUS MILITARY RESERVATIONS 


HAT should be done with the one hundred or more 

army training areas which the Federal Govern- 
ment acquired during the war in the central and east- 
ern states? These reservations range in size from a 
few hundred acres to more than one hundred thousand 
acres. With our armed forces now reduced to five per 
cent of their wartime strength, we have on our hands 
a large area, in the aggregate, of surplus military res- 
ervations, in which every citizen has a direct interest 
but of which few have much knowledge. It is well to 
bear in mind, therefore, that in time of war, these res- 
ervations are chiefly valuable for military purposes and 
that in times of peace, many—and perhaps most—of 
them are chiefly valuable for growing forests. 

These areas were bought under war pressure and at 
war prices. In some cases the Government paid $60 
and more an acre for land which today or in the rea- 
sonably near future will not bring anything like that 
They are not well situated or well adapted to 





price. 

private agriculture, industrial development or for 
homes. This is a statement of fact and not a 
criticism. Their importance in preparing the armies of 


America ior service abroad and at home could not then 
and cannot now be expressed in dollars and c:nts. But 
put upon the block today and knocked down to the high- 
est bidder, there is no chance for the tax payer to get 
even a fraction of his money back. 

Many of these reservations are not immediately need- 
ed for military purposes. All may hope that never again 
will America be called upon to raise and train great 
armies for war. But hope blind to possibilities is foolish 
and dangerous. If, in ten, twenty or thirty years we 
should be brought sharply up against a crisis such as 
that of 1917, again might we need one hundred or more 
suitable areas where men from the fields and factories 


coud be quickly and properly trained to national de- 
fense. If again we should have to buy these areas in 
the open market, the expense of the previous operation 
wouid be duplicated—and probably doubled. Now that 
we have them, instead of sacrificing them at a great 
financial loss, the wisest course appears to be to de- 
clare them National Forests, subject to military needs. 

For forestry offers the solution. Many of these res- 
ervations are partly forested and are more suited for 
forest purposes than for any other use. Joint examina- 
tions of Camp Benning, Camp Humphries, Camp Meade 
and others by military and forest officers have disclosed 
that the dual use of the areas for military and forest 
purposes is not only practicable but highly desirable. 
Protected from fire and trespass, and put under sound 
forest management, these reservations will contribute to 
local development and progress and should in time pay 
the Government a return on the investment. 

This is particularly true of the areas in the southern 
pine belt where the rapid growing loblolly can be 
brought to early maturity for saw-timber, and where 
slash and long-leaf pine forests can be turpentined at 
25 to 30 years. The realization of an income from these 
lands would be further beneficial in that it is proposed 
to devote 35 per cent of gross receipts to local road and 
trail construction. Furthermore, the local population 
would find new opportunities for profitable employment. 

Properly handled as National Forests, they will serve 
their most useful and profitable peace-time purposes— 
as timber producing properties, as demonstration forests 
where the most approved methods of forest practice can 
be seen, as public recreation areas, and as upbuilders of 
local communities. More than that, they will pay their 
way, and, in years to come, they will return to the peo- 
ple of the United States their wartime cost. 





DIRECTORS RESIGN 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association at New York City September 
19, Dr. Henry S. Drinker, who has been a director for 
The resignation was 


twelve years, resigned as director. 


accepted with regret, as were the resignations of Mr. 
Charles F. Quincy, who has also served for many years, 
and of Mr. John Hays Hammond, who has been a direc- 
tor for three years. 














TWIN TREES AND NATURAL GRAFTS 


HE twin oak and elm tree of which a picture was 
given in the November, 1921, number of AMERICAN 
Such 


FORESTRY, attracted a great deal of interest. 


i eS 


Fig. 1—Twin white oak and short-leaf Fig. 2—Rootgraft between elm (Left) and 
pine, near Rome, Georgia. 


natural grafts are much more common than is generally 


supposed. In fact, woody 
stems of almost any kind, 
if kept in close and con- 
tinuous contact while 
young, will coalesce 
form a twin, or composite 
stem. Altogether, I have 
observed unions more or 
less complete between the 
following species: Willow 
oak and loblolly pine, white 
oak and tulip tree, white 
oak and shortleaf pine, red 
oak and hickory, red oak 
and maple, river birch and 
hackberry, beech and white 
pine, sweet gum and lob- 
lolly pine, sycamore and 
hackberry, hackberry and 
black locust, elm and haw 
(C. spathulata), sweet gum 


and 


By E. F. Andrews 


(WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 
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haw (Right) near Rome, Georgia. 
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Fig. 4—Stump of twin tulip tree and white oak, Ashland Farm, 


Walker county, Georgia. 


and tulip tree, and the loblolly and shortleaf pine. 
Twins of this kind can be produced only when the 
germinating seeds are in such close proximity that the 








Fig. 3—Root and stem graft, sycamore and 
hackberry, Dayton, Tennessee. 


stems of the seedlings, as they increase in size, are forced 


by mutual pressure to grow 
together on their contigu- 
ous sides. Unions less per- 
fect, sometimes occur as 
root grafts, when seeds 
dropped by birds or by the 
wind lodge in crevices of 
the root of a growing tree 
and germinate there. Haws 
and pines, the seeds of 
which furnish so large a 
part of the food of birds 
in winter are of frequent 
occurrence as root grafts. 
And when we consider the 
vast number of seeds scat- 
tered over the ground by 
trees of all kinds, and 
tumbled about by wind and 
water, buried by rodents, or 
dropped by birds and other 
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animals, the chance that 
those of different species 
may happen to be brought 
together is not so remote 
as might be supposed. 

The most remarkable in- 
stance of this kind that | 
have met with was that of 
a white oak and a tulip 
tree at the foot of Lookout 
Walker, 
It stood 


Mountain, in 
County, Georgia. 
beside a public road that 
passed through Ashland 
Farm, the beautiful coun- 
try home of Mr. Z. C. Pat- 
ten, of Chattanooga, and 
was widely known through- 
out the neighborhood as the 
Twin Tree. The 
were completely amalgama- 
ted to the height of 9g feet 
and their girth measured 
17 feet, breast high. The 
portion of the circumfer- 
ence occupied by the oak 
was I1 feet and the tulip 
tree filled out the remain- 
ing 6 feet. Unfortunately 


stems 
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Fig. 5—-Root colony of swamp post oak (Q. lyrata), Washing- 
ton, Georgia. The diameter of the individuals composing it 
averages about 2 feet. 
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I was not prepared for tak- 
ing a photograph when this 
interesting specimen first 
came under my notice, and 
on my next visit, ten years 
later, found that it had been 
blown down by a storm 
some years before, and the 
trunk cut to pieces and 
Only the 

reduced 


carted away. 


stump remained, 
now to the hollow ring of 
wood and bark shown in 
the photograph (Fig. 4). It 
was easily recognized by 
the shape and size of the 
stump, and the line of un- 
ion between the two stems 
was distinctly shown by the 
difference in the bark and 
the graining of the dead 
wood. 

Twins of the same spe- 
cies are more common than 
those of alien stocks, since 
seeds of the same kind are 
more likely to be deposited 
together, but they attract 
less attention, being mis- 





Fig. 6—“Identical twin,” Spanish oak (QO Fig. 


7—Another view of 5, at 


right Fig. 8—A vertical fork. Notice the ab- 


digitata) 9 feet in girth just below the angles to the line of union, showing the sence of the suture, and the round cylin- 


fork. Near Rome, Georgia. 
the line of union. 


the common trunk. 


View facing protrusion or bulge on opposite sides o' drical trunk, while that of the true twins 
is more or less oval in outline. 














TWIN TREES AND 


tuken by inexperienced observers for upright forks, These 


’ 


“identical twins,” to borrow a term from the medical 
profession, for the sake of distinction, differ from those 
just described in being of the same age and parentage, 
and the two forks into which they sooner or later diverge 
are generally of the same size and vigor, while in the 
“mixed twins” of different stocks, they vary according 
to the relative ages and growth rate of the parent spe- 


’ 


cies. 

Twin and composite stems of various kinds arealso 
often produced by the union of root sprouts that spring 
up around the stumps of dead trees, or if the stump is too 
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large for the growing sprouts to be brought into cop 
stact, a root colony, such as that shown in the illustra- 
tion, (Fig 5), may resu:t. And sometimes, when the main 
axis of a seedling is broken at an early stage of growth, 
the two strongest branches remaining are apt to take an 
upright direction, thus simulating a twin or a double 
stem so closely that it is not easy to distinguish between 
them. In general, the true twins are distinguished by a 
suture which follows their line of union down to or near 
to the ground (Fig. 1), or in some cases, by a protrusion 
on opposite sides of the common trunk (Fig. 7), as if the 
coalescing stems had been forced by their increasing size 
to bulge out at right angles to the line of pressure. 





THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN LUMBER SUPPLY 
By A. B. Recknagel 


[Professor of Forest Management and Utilization, Cornell University ] 


HE subject of the future of the American Lumber 

Supply is a large subject and can best be approached 
by a study of the past developments of the industry, its 
present resources and then, predicated upon these two. 
a look into the future may be ventured. 

In 1850 the United States produced five billion board 
feet of lumber with New York leading, Pennsylvania 
second, Maine third, Ohio fourth, Indiana fifth and 
Michigan sixth, 

In 1860 the total production was eight billion feet. 
Pennsylvania led with New York, Michigan, Maine, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin following in the order 
named. 

In 1870 the production had risen to 12,755,000,000 
feet and Michigan topped the list with Pennsylvania, 
New York, Wisconsin, Indiana, Maine, Ohio and Mis- 
souri next in rank. The center of production definitely 
passed in this decade to the Lake States where it re- 
mained for thirty years. Michigan led the other states 
of the Union from 1870 till 1900 when Wisconsin took 
the lead till 1905. 

About 1895 began the rise of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and the other Southern States in the list of lumber pro- 
ducers. Thus Louisiana was third in 1895, second in 
1910 and first in 1914. The Southern Pine region over- 
topped the Lake States in 1900 and was pre-eminent until 
1920 when for the first time the State of Oregon dis- 
placed Louisiana from second rank. Southern pine may 
be expected to recover part of the lost ground in the 
next few years, but the indications are that the suprem- 
acy in lumber production is moving to the West. 

The shifting of the lumber production center from the 
south to the west coast began with the rise of the State 
of Washington to a leading place. Since 1905, with the 
single exception of the year 1914, the State of Wash- 
ington has held supremacy as a lumber producer. Today 
(1920) out of a total cut of 33.798,800,000 board feet, the 


order of the first twelve states is: Washington, Oregon, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, California, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Texas, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Virginia and Flor- 
ida. All the rest produce less than a billion feet yearly. 


The curve of lumber production from 1904 on 
indicates a steady diminution since 1912 and a high point 
in 1906 and 1907. In 1919 the cut was 34,552,076,000 
board feet and in 1920 the cut was 33,798,800,000 board 
feet. The cut for 1921 has not yet been computed. 

The statistics compiled by the United States Forest 
Service in 1920 show that the standing saw-timber in 
the United States aggregates 2,214,893,000,000 board feet 
of which nearly half or 1,141,031,000,000 board feet are 
on the Pacific Coast and of this half nearly one half or 
558,571,000,000 feet is Douglas fir. 

In all the Eastern States there are only 850,721,000,000 
board feet and in the Rocky Mountains 223,141,000,000 
board feet. 

The Pacific Coast in the saddle and Douglas fir alone 
could support the present cut of 7,000,000,000 feet of that 
species for 80 years were it not for the inevitable in- 
crease of the amount cut due to failing supplies of other 
species. A drop in the production since 1919 of 15 per 
cent in yellow pine, 13 per cent in white pine, and 16 per 
cent in spruce, indicates the drain there will be on the 
remaining supply of Douglas fir. 

Ultimately the question is not—where is the most of the 
remaining virgin timber—but where is the most produc- 
tive forest area? as the American Forestry Association 
points out. When our virgin timber is gone we will 
have to “grow our own” since it is obviously out of the 
question to depend upon foreign sources of supply. The 
situation in this respect reveals a present forest area of 
463,461,000 acres in the United States (excluding Alas- 
ka) which figures out 4.32 acres of forest land for each 
inhabitant. 
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Of the present forest area the South Atlantic and 
East Gulf States have 99,000,000 acres; the lower Mis- 
sissippi States 78,865,000 acres, and the Pacific Coast 
States 62,586,000 acres. Not all of this is productive 
now, in fact little more than half now bears saw-timber, 
but it is reasonable to expect that at least half of it can 
be made productive in the future. 

If, then, 250,000,000 acres of forest were producing 200 
board feet yearly we would have fifty billion feet an- 
nually, enough to meet our prospective requirements for 
both domestic use and export. 

This is the thing to do—now, while we still have 
2,200 billion board feet of merchantable timber, suf- 
ficient to support a yearly cut of 40 billion feet for 55 
years, make effective a national forest policy which will 
safeguard the future of the American Lumber Supply. 

To go into the details of such a forest policy would 
carry one far afield. Various measures have been pro- 
posed and fully discussed in the various lumber trade 
journals. The essential thing to do is to keep a forest 
on the land and to reforest areas which are better suited 
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to growing trees than for any other purpose. 

The history of the lumber industry in this country 
shows a migratory movement from the East to the Lake 
States, to th South and thence to the Pacific Coast. This 
is its last stronghold. All this has come to pass in two 
generations. At present we have enough remaining tim- 
ber to last perhaps two generations more. Thereafter 
we will have to depend for future supplies upon home- 
grown products. Meanwhile we will pay for our past 
laxity by heavy freight charges on every thousand feet 
of lumber shipped across the continent. Since the bulk 
of our people live in the East and half of our remaining 
timber supply is in the West, this freight charge is today 
in excess of what it costs to manufacture lumber on the 
Pacific Coast and offers a substantial margin of profit for 
home grown timber of equal quality. 

We have the forest land, we can keep it producing 
trees, we can replant such areas as are denuded. If we 
do not delay in adopting a proper forest policy, we can 
assure by the practice of forestry the future of the 
American lumber supply. There is no other way. 





CORVUS THE CROW 
(Continued from Page 602) 


When in their movements southward or toward the sea- 
coast they cross a mountain range, they choose a certain 
gap through which the great flock pours. This seems to 
be good evidence that Crows travel by well-known land 
marks. Solitary Crows are exceedingly rare. Wherever 
we find one Crow that is a good place to look for more. 
A lone Crow perched on a tree is usually a sentinel keep- 
ing watch and ready to give warning to his companions 
who may be engaged in some nefarious business, but 
occasionally in late autumn or in winter a single Crow 
seems to have been left behind. Whether he has been 
ostracised and driven out by his companions for some 
violation of Crow ethics, if indeed Crows have any eth- 
ics, or whether he has merely lost his way, no one can 
say, but in some such cases the gregarious instinct asserts 
itself and he joins a flock of his smaller kin, Grackles, 
Blackbirds or Starlings, flies with them, alights with 
them, feeds with them, and, for aught I know, roosts 
with them, seeming to find companionship in this insig- 
nificant company, while they usually ignore him, al- 
though they sometimes follow where he leads. 
Sometimes in the spring, when Crow food is scarce and 
the youngsters in the nest are clamoring, the parents 
visit the farmyard in search of young chicks. Working 
together they soon outwit the old hen. One attracts 


her attention in front and she rushes to the attack, while 
the other slips up quietly behind and makes off with one 
of the callow brood. This maneuver, frequently repeat- 
ed, continually deceives the simple, distracted mother 
until the brood is much depleted or the farmer shuts 
them up. Sometimes when a Crow on a nest-robbing 
expedition is mobbed by small birds he flaps slowly 


away, followed by the excited songsters, while his mate 
steals in from behind and appropriates the eggs or young 
from the unwatched nest. A correspondent writes that 
in one case the Crow flew heavily away, with nest, young 
and all clutched in its claws. All these depredations of 
the Crow afe evident. Every one knows that it pulls 
sprouting corn, and many farmers have suffered from 
its attacks on melons and small fruits. Game preservers 
well know its liking for the eggs of ducks and pheasants, 
but its benefactions to the human race usually pass un- 
noticed. It is a militant slayer of many of the worst in- 
sect pests known to man. Locusts, grasshoppers, potato 
beetles, weevils, caterpillars, army worms, cutworms, 
white grubs and many other first-class pests are de- 
stroyed in myriads by the Crow. He spends far more 
time in this beneficial work than in all his injurious ac- 
tivities put together. Crows in normal numbers are a 
benefit to the land, but when too abundant their in- 
jurious habits multiply. It behooves us not to extermi- 
nate the Crow but to see that its numbers do not unduly 
increase. 

The Crow is proscribed in every country, and nowhere 
is protected by law so far as I know, yet he persists and 
increases in numbers in spite of man’s persecution. In the 
midst of civilization his cry is the one dominant note of 
the wilderness that still remains. This morning as I 
crossed Boston Common the caw of a Crow came over 
the rumble of the city street, and the sable bird flapped 
down to the top of a tall tree by the frog pond, calling 
loudly to another in a tree near by. 

Thoreau says of the Crow: “This bird sees the white 
man come and the Indian withdraw, but it withdraws 
not. Its untamed voice is still heard above the tinkling 
of the forge. It sees a race pass away but it passes not 
away. It remains to remind us of aboriginal nature.” 








GROWTH OF SOUND IDEAS IN GAME MANAGEMENT 


By Ward Shepard 


ee primary purpose of game protection is to save 

from destruction species of harmless wild animals 
that we have no moral right to exterminate. It is the 
species that we protect and seek to perpetuate. The sec- 
ondary purpose of game protection is to produce game 
for hunting, and it so happens that in the world of today 
this is the object that appeals most strongly to most men 
who have sufficient interest to act. The two fundamental 
branches of the subject then are wild life preservation 
and game production. This article will deal chiefly with 
game production—and with game production in the wild 
state rather than with game farming, which is an en- 


tirely different subject. 


exceptions of comparatively recent date, which will be 
noted later, traditional game protection in America has 
revolved round three ideas: the bag limit, the length of 
the open season, and the closed season of several years’ 
duration. The bag limit was supposed to limit the num- 
ber of animals that each person could kill; but it never 
limited the number of persons that could kill, or the 
region in which they could kill. Consequently, as popu- 
lation increased, as firearms were perfected, and as 
means of travel were vastly improved, the bag limit be- 
came almost a negligible factor as a means of preserving 
Likewise, the gradual re- 
duction in the length of the 


the breeding stock of gme. 





The relation between 
forestry and game produc- 
tion is intimate; in truth, 
game production is a part 
of forestry. Forestry is 
more than tree culture; it 
is forest culture. It seeks 
to perpetuate the forest as 
an integral unit, so that 
game production takes its 
rightful place alongside 
the other branches of for- 
estry. Foresters must 
therefore decipher the prin- 
ciples of game management 
as they decipher the prin- 
ciples of silviculture. Both 
activities have this in com- 
mon, also, that each deals 
with a wild stock that is 
never in reality domesti- 
cated, but that still yields 
a manifold increase under 
intelligent care. There is 











open season has not appre- 
ciably offset the effects of 
the ever-increasing army of 
hunters and the ever-in- 
creasing ease of killing. To 
the waning power of these 
two methods was added the 
closed extending 
through several seasons, an 
expedient usually invoke4, 
only when a species had 
become alarmingly scarce. 

I do not wish to depre- 
ciate either the bag limit, 
the short open season, or 
the universal closed season 
as useful means of game 
protection ; but as the sole 
means they were doomed to 
failure once America had 
passed out of the pioneer 
stage. 

Fortunately, more prom- 
ising principles are coming 


season 








no more need that game 
should be exterminated 


VALUABLE LAND FOR GAME REFUGES 


into play here and there— 
principles that aim con- 


than there is that forests 
should be. 


Country like this will not raise crops or hardly even live-stock, 
but it will raise deer and other game. Millions of acres of wild, 
rough land throughout the country ought to be devoted to raising 


sciously at the heart of the 
problem, at the questions 
of breeding-stock and game 





Granted a proper system 
of game administration, 
there are two essentials to game production; first, the 
breeding stock, and, second, game range. This is so 
obvious as to need no comment; yet, in America some 
species of animals have been exterminated, some are peril- 
ously near extermination, and others lead a precarious 
life in remote parts of their former wide ranges. The 
preservation and upbuilding of the breeding stock and 
the safeguarding of the game ranges are the two vital 
problems of American game management. 

The ominous reduction of the breeding stock of game 
is a perfectly natural result of the methods of game 
protection practiced for the last century. With a few 


game. 


range. Among these, one 
of the most prominent is the breeding refuge—a com- 
paratively small sanctuary in the heart of a game range 
where animals can live and breed unmolested, replenish- 
ing the adjacent hunting grounds. This principle is ex- 
tremely flexible, for the number of refuges and conse- 
quently the amount of the breeding stock can be ad- 
justed to the intensity of hunting on the adjoining 
ranges. Its purpose is the production of game for use. 
Pennsylvania has made notable progress in this direc- 
tion, and only recently New Mexico has embarked on 
a thoroughgoing policy of developing a great system 
of small refuges throughout her magnificent game ranges. 
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But where game has reached a precarious stage, a more 
drastic means of preserving the breeding stock is needed ; 
and here again some of the western States are experi- 
menting with local closed seasons. The local closed sea- 
son may apply for one or more years to any species of 
animal in any region. For example, a mountain range or 
a certain valley might be closed to deer hunting. The 
local closed season, as compared with the game refuge, 
ought to be particularly useful for such game as quail or 
grouse and also for game fishes; for game birds in par- 
ticular are often subject to wide fluctuations in numbers 
from season to season, so that the closed season may be a 
more flexible means of protection than the permanent, 
posted refuge. 

The details of administration for these types of protec- 
tion will be discussed later. 

Another principle for safeguarding the breeding-stock 
—as yet hardly tried—is the quantitative limit of kill. 
This presupposes a roughly accurate census of game and 
the determination of how many animals of a given species 
can be spared each year without impairing the breeding 
stock. Then only enough licenses to insure the killing of 
this number would be issued. The obvious criticism of 
this method is that, as respects most species of game, no 
game management yet in sight in this country is likely 
to be intensive enough to insure the detailed game census 
required. Yet it might be successfully applied even now 








ELK AT LARGE 


These elk are a part of the remnant of a once abundant and wide- 
ranging species. The first duty of game protection is to save the 
various species of game from extinction. 


to such gregarious species as elk or to fur-bearing ani- 
mals of such restricted habitat as beavers. 

In contrast with quantitative or volume regulation, the 
method of refuges and closed seasons may be called regu- 
lation by area. Quantitative regulation would obviously 
require an absolute determination of the animals on a 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP NEAR OURAY, COLORADO 


Protection has made them very tame. Only by closed seasons 
and refuges will it be possible in the long run to preserve the 
breeding stock of game. 


given range (even though the determination were only 
roughly correct). Regulation by area, on the other 
hand, requires first an arbitrary setting aside of a certain 
proportion of the game range as refuges. Then by an 
annual check on the number of animals killed in propor- 
tion to the number of men engaged in hunting on that 
range, it would be possible to determine whether the 
game were increasing or decreasing—in other words, 
whether too much or too little of the range were included 
in the refuges. 

This discussion of the breeding stock of game has 
necessari:y brought in the equally important question of 
game range—particularly the game refuge. It is now 
necessary to make a careful distinction between the wild 
life preserve and the game refuge. At the outset of this 
article, attention was called to the difference between 
wild life preservation and game production. The same 
difference marks off the wild life preserve from the 
game refuge. The preserve seeks to perpetuate wild life 
in its natural state over a comparatively large area—an 
entirely justifiable and laudble object. It has no eco- 
nomic motive, but appeals solely to the instinctive ad- 
miration that all men feel for the grace and beauty of 
wild animals, and recognizes that they too have claims 
on existence. In recognizing this claim man performs a 
moral act. 

The game refuge, on the other hand, is economic in 
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MOOSE ON THE SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST 


The National Forests, enormous in extent and containing the 
choicest range for big game in America, offer an unexampled 
opportunity for rational game management. But before such 
management can be put into effect, the Federal Government 
must have the power of creating game refuges on the National 
Forests. 

motive; its purpose is production for use. The small 
refuge not only preserves the breeding-stock in a hunt- 
ing country, but by providing a surplus for hunting 
it meets an insistent public demand and at the same time 
wins public support by its practical economic usefulness. 
Between the preserve and the refuge there is the same 
distinction as that between the National Forest, whose 
purpose is economic and the National Park, whose 
purpose is to gratify man’s instinct for natural beauty. 
Just as it would be futile to attempt to set aside the 
great bulk of our forests as parks, so it would be unwise 
to throw the bulk of the game range into game pre- 
serves. In choosing between the preserve and the refuge, 
the object in view is of the utmost importance; yet their 
wide contrast of purpose has rarely been clearly per- 
ceived and acted on. 

But game refuges and game preserves do not answer 
the whole problem of game range. As the private owner- 
ship of game range restricts the public regulation of the 
game on that range, it is essential both in the interest of 
public and scientific game management and of the pres- 
ervation of democracy in sport to maintain public shoot- 
ing grounds. These in the future will be confined more 
and more to public forests, a fact which overwhelmingly 
emphasizes the need not only of greater interest in game 
by foresters, but of sound game management by public 
agencies. 


These new tools of game management, however, will 
be ineffective without a radical reform in the machinery 
of administration. Almost without exception, the Ameri- 
can States have attempted to regulate game by detailed 
statutes, fixing open and closed seasons, bag limits, etc. 
This is a clumsy method, for legislatures are not fitted 
for administration. They are slow to act, have ineffective 
means of gathering information, and are usually unable 
to follow a consistent administrative policy. The State 
game wardens and commissions have usually been merely 
police agents, empowered to prosecute poachers. What is 
needed is the delegation of full administrative power to 
competent wardens or commissions—power to deal 
promptly and effectively with the multitudinous prob- 
lems met in managing a great natural resource. 

How far is modern legislation meeting these prin- 
ciples of sound management—the safeguarding of the 
breeding stock, the preservation of game range, and a 
sane, flexible system of administration? The Federal 
migratory bird law is one of the best of the modern laws, 
and points the right way. It delegates to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the business of preserving migratory 
birds. He accomplishes this end by fixing the seasons 
and bag limits, by prohibiting shooting in the breeding 
season, by closing certain species against hunting, by 
prosecuting poachers, and by other means. This law, 
therefore, meets two of the three essential requirements 
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DUCKS UNDER PROTECTION 


These ducks are on the Wichita Game Preserve in the Wichita 
National Forest. The migratory bird law protects the breeding 
stock. The urgent need now is protection of breeding grounds, 
which are being rapidly drained. 
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in sound game management: it provides a flexible method 
of administration, and it succeeds in preserving the 
breeding stock. But it fails in the third requirement of 
providing the breeding ground and the range. Until 
steps are taken to preserve swamps and lakes as breed- 
ing and feeding grounds, migratory waterfowl are not 
safe. Here again, public ownership is necessary; and 
this ownership the public shooting ground bill now before 
Congress aims to assure. 

The recently adopted State game law of New Mexico 
is another example of modern legislation. It secures 
a flexible administration by creating a game commission 


endowed with broad regulatory powers. It assures the 

















A THREATENED SPORT 


Where will the sons of these duck-hunters find their hunting? 
This question -the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill 
is trying to solve by authorizing the Government to buy breed- 
ing and shooting grounds now threatened with extinction by 
drainage. 


preservation of the breeding-stock by authorizing the 
commission to establish refuges, local closed seasons, 
and feeding grounds. It permits the purchase or leas- 
ing of refuges and public shooting grounds. In addition, 
the best game ranges of New Mexico are within the Na- 
tional Forests, in which State game refuges may be es- 
tablished by the Commission. This law, therefore, com- 
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HIGH NESTING GROUNDS 


The ptarmigan nests on the higher peaks of thhe Rocky Moun- 
tains as far south as New Mexico. The wild game of the United 
States ranges from these Arctic birds to such semi-tropical ani- 
mals as the peccary and the jaguar—a marvelous varied heritage 
of which we are merely the trustees. 


prehensively attacks the three great problems of game 
production: the land, the stock and the administration. 

The big game ranges of the West are chiefly within the 
National Forests. Year after year legislation has been 
attempted that wou'd authorize the President to create 
game refuges in the National Forests, but without suc- 
cess. Yet the National Forest game refuge is highly im- 
portant for the protection of big game. 

The next great legislative problem will be in the in- 
dividual states, to modernize obsolete laws and to vitalize 
impotent state game departments by giving them power. 
The future of game in America depends on the degree 
to which the underlying principles of game management 
are clarified and put into effect. Foresters, because they 
are trained in the exact regulation of a great organic re- 
source, are peculiarly fitted to clarify the principles of 
game regulation; and this peculiar advantage places on 
them a moral duty to take an active part in perpetuating 
our diminishing wild life. 





AN UNWRITTEN TOMBSTONE 


This is the spot, 

Where once there stood, 
A stand of pine, 

Both straight and good, 
A stand that smiled, 

Then laughed out loud, 
And brightened the world, 
Every time it bowed. 


This is the spot, 
Where once there stood, 
A careless man, 
Camped out in the wood, 
Who threw a match, 
That burnt the pine, 
That flooded the world, 
With its bright sunshine. 
—Otto L. Anderson. 











WILD PIGEONS AND DOVES 


By R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., C. M.Z.S., F. A. O. U., 


etc. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 





AKEN in their entirety— 
that is, as a list of species 
and subspecies—we have 
some_ seventeen different 
kinds of wild pigeons and 
doves in this country, and 
each and all are contained in 
one group designated as the 
family Columbidae. This 
number represents but a small part of the total list of 
pigeons and doves found wild in various quarters of 
the world, as several hundred different kinds have been 
described by ornithologists, and new species or sub- 
species are being discovered every year. 

Here in this country, our typical Wild Pigeons are 





























BAND-TAILED PIGEON (Columba f. faciata). 


Fig. 1—This bird ranges through western North America, 
southward to Nicaragua, and east to western Texas. It is the 
form that has been so frequently mistaken for our extinct 
Passenger Pigeon (Fig. 4). 


contained in the genus Columba, and, aside from the 
Band-tailed Pigeon, all have their habitats in southern 
latitudes. From time to time, the Band-tailed Pigeon, 
which is a large and handsome form, is mistaken for 
the now extinct Passenger Pigeon by inexperienced ob- 
servers. It ranges from southwestern British Columbia 
as far south as Central America, being quite abundant 


in some parts of its range over western North America. 
The species has been known since 1823, specimens of it 
having been collected in Colorado by the expedition 
under Long. It is a big, stout species, and gets its 
name Band-tailed from the black band that crosses the 
tail feathers, which latter is square and not long and 
pointed as it was in the Wild Pigeon and in our ex- 
isting Mourning Dove. The plumage is beautifully 
irridescent or bronzy in several places, particularly on 
the sides of the neck. Then, too, as a white demi-collar 
is found on the nape of the neck, the bird is known to 
many as the White-collared Pigeon. (Fig. 1.) 

Sometimes this Band-tailed Pigeon occurs in enor- 
mous flocks, especially in western oak forests where 
acorns are abundant, upon which this species princi- 
pally feeds. 

As in the case of other wild pigeons, this form builds 
a frail, shiftless nest, which may be placed upon the 
ground in rarer instances, though more frequently in 
bushes or trees. It is said to lay but one egg when 
nesting within our southern boundaries, though most 
wild pigeons and doves commonly lay two—white, 
shiny eggs, of an ellipsoidal form, as is the case with 
the eggs of all our wild pigeons. 

The late Dr. Elliott Coues states in his description of 
this species that it lays “almost every month of the 

















THE RED-BILLED PIGEON (C. flavirostris),. 


Fig. 2+This is another form which has occasionally been mis- 


taken for the Passenger Pigeon. It occurs in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, and ranges as far south as Costa Rica. 
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(C. leucocephala). 


THE WHITE-CROWNED PIGEON 


Fig. 3—It is a large species, first described in 1792 by Bonna- 
terre from specimens taken on Guadeloupe Island, West In- 
dies. The bird is very striking in appearance on account of its 
white crown and the wonderful irridescent colors on the sides 
of the neck. 


year ;” and when but one egg is laid, he has heard it 


said that it is 
male.” But in what way it is “carried about,” this 


authority does not commit himself, 


“sometimes carried about by the fe- 


In Lower California we have another wild pigeon 
known as Viosca’s Pigeon, which is a good deal like 
the species just described, but the band on the tail may 
either be absent or only slightly in evidence; in fact, 
this pigeon is but a subspecies of the true Band-tailed 
form. 

In the same region with these, with its range extend- 
ed to New Mexico, Arizona, and, perhaps, to the ex- 
treme southern part of Texas, one may meet with the 
Red-billed Pigeon—a beautiful species that lays but 
a single egg and in a nest of a more substantial char- 
acter than birds of this family usually build. (Fig. 2.) 


more especially to the Florida 





Passing to Florida 
Keys—one may meet with two other elegant forms of 
these birds, the White-crowned and the Squamous 
Pigeons, which are also found on certain islands of the 
West Indies—the last-named bird being only a casual 
visitor on the islands of Key West. (Fig. 3.) 

No longer is the genus Ectopistes—the genus next 
following Columba—represented anywhere in the world. 
It contained but the one species, the famous Wild or 





Passenger Pigeon (EF. migratorius), which is now ut- 
terly extinct. Last spring (1921) The Scientific Month- 
ly reproduced an article of mine devoted to the “Pub- 
lished Figures and Plates of the Extinct Passenger 
Pigeon,” which was illustrated by fifteen fine figures, 
selected from the works of various authors who had 
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given pictorial records of the species in their writings. 
(Fig. 4.) 

As many of us are aware, the Passenger Pigeon is a 
a history 





species having a most remarkable history 
which has been toid by many authors in many places. 
In my above cited article I said: “No species of bird 
known to man, in all time, can in any way rival the 
extraordinary series of chapters that go to make up the 
history of the life-span of this now totally extinct pig- 
eon. As a story filled with romance, prodigality, cruel- 
ty and short-sightedness, it outranks the most unbe- 
ilievable fables of the ancients. As one who, among 
many, witnessed the marvelous flight of these birds in 
the early seventies, I never for a moment thought how 
soon the species wou'd be in the same category with 
those other birds of which the world will never again 
see living specimens. We can now only regretfully look 
back on the picture, and systematize the data at hand 
with respect to the literary part of this; and not a little 
has been accomplished by those competent to under- 
take it.” 

In the days of Wilson and Audubon, flocks of Wild 














CASE OF WILD PIGEONS, U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Fig. 4—This is the now extinct pigeon of North America. It 
will be noted that there are nine in the flock, the birds having 
been mounted by the late Nelson R. Wood. 














WILD PIGEONS 


Pigeons, in many cases numbering several billions of 
birds, was no unusual thing; some of the flocks I saw 
in southern Connecticut possibly contained as many as 
a million, but no more. In certain localities they were 
being shot down without mercy, and only a small pro- 
portion of the victims gathered up for the markets, 

The last of ail this host consisted of some 
twenty odd birds that lived in the Cincinnati Zoo; but 
one after another of these passed away, leaving, finally, 
but a single female specimen, which likewise died in 
September, 1914. This specimen was sent to the 
United States National Museum, being promptly turned 
over to me for a record. I first had three life-size 
photographs made of it at the photographic rooms of 
the Museum, and then I took it to my home, accom- 
panied by the late William Palmer, who made a skin of 
the bird in my workroom, while I photographed its 
anatomy at different stages of the operation. A full 
history of all this I have published in The Auk, the of- 
ficial organ of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and 
in other places. 

Eventually the specimen was mounted by the late 
Nelson R. Wood, and it is now on exhibition in the 
Division of Birds of the United States National Mu- 
seum, where I was permitted to make a photograph of 
it; a reproduction of that picture was published some 
time ago in American Forestry. It was only in fairly 
perfect plumage—the usually beautiful tail of the 


great 














MOURNING DOVE 


Fig. 5—This is a female specimen of the species, and is a re- 
production of a photograph from life made by the author 
when it was kept by him as a pet; it is widely known as the 
Long-tailed Dove. 
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NEST AND YOUNG OF MOURNING DOVE 


Fig. 6—From a photograph made by the author just after dis- 
covering the nest in a grove of pine trees. At this age the 
young have a plumage of soft, fluffy white down. Note the 
white “nib” on the end of the Dill, just like that seen on 
newly hatched chickens and other birds. 


species being in a very ragged condition, which was 
plainly shown in the cut. 

Artists of many countries have given us illustrations 
of this bird, and to this Japan forms no exception. In 
Dr. C. O. Whitman’s great volume on domesticated 
pigeons, with extensive references to the wild forms, 
Mr. Hayashi, the well-known Japanese painter of birds, 
gave figures of both sexes of our extinct Wild Pigeon, 
and these were published in my above-referred to 
article in Scientific Monthly. 

In our bird fauna we have some very beautiful wild 
doves—some eight species arrayed in as many genera. 
Of these I give a portrait of our well-known Mourning 
Dove, together with a figure showing the nest and young 
of this favorite species; these are both from life 
and taken by myself a few years ago. This species has 
a number of vernacular names in addition to the one 
given above—as the Turtle Dove, the California, and 
the Wild Dove. It is one of the earliest comers in the 
spring, and its lovely cooing is familiar to hundreds of 
nature lovers in this country. (Figs. 5 and 6.) 





Many years ago, when I was serving as Post Surgeon 
at Fort Laramie, Wyoming, a wonderful flight of these 
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senaida) 


ZENAIDA DOVE (Z. 


Fig. 7—Another name for these birds is the Love Dove, and 
the species here shown was named for the cousin and wife of 
Prince Charles Lucien Bonaparte (Zenaide). It is a beauti- 
ful species in life. 


birds took place in that part of the country. It re- 


minded me very much of the flights of the Wild Pig- 
eon which I saw in the early seventies, though the mul- 
titude was not quite so extensive. Nevertheless it was 
a marvelous sight to see thousands of these gentle birds 
pass through the timber, and to hear the tremendous 
roar that arose from the use of so many pairs of 
wings. In some places they rested on the naked prairie 
in hundreds, where rattlers, hawks, and foxes got away 


with no end of 
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rado. It requires keen observation to distinguish the 
sexes in this species—the female being almost as hand- 
some as the male in the matter of plumage. (Fig. 7.) 
Finally, we find in our faunal lists the cunning little 
Dwarf Doves that are ground-loving species and resi- 
dents of the Southern States. They make very attrac- 
tive pets and many breed in captivity. (Fig. 9.) Then 

















WHITE-FRONTED DOVE 


Fig. 8—This dove occurs nearly all the year round on its 
range, and it has been known to breed there. In agreement 
with most pigeons and doves, it lays two eggs of a pale 
buffy-white color. It usually builds its big nest in a bush of 
twigs and “weed-strips.” 
we have the Inca 





them and _ their 


helpless young. 
This species is the 
nearest living rela- 
tive we have of 
our extinct Wild 
Pigeon—the only 
species having the 
same form of tail. 

The lovely Ze- 
naida Dove is list- 
ed among our 
birds; but it only 
occasionally breeds 
on the Florida - 
Keys, while the 
White-winged or 
Singing Dove oc- 
curs regularly in 
Florida and 
throughout a large 
area of the South- 
west; it has also 
occurred in Colo- 





on the ground. 







A PYGMY OF THE FAMILY—THE COMMON GROUND DOVE 


Fig. g—Its scientific name expresses both 
passerina terrestris or a dove of sparrow-like proportions that spends its life 
It is a southern form and rather a common one. 
have been seen in Washington, D. C., and New York. 


or Scaled Dove, 
here shown in 
Figure 13. We are 
to note that it pos- 
sesses a long tail, 
and thus reminds 
one of our Mourn- 
ing Dove and the 
Passenger Pigeon. 
All these very 
: small species of 
the family are 
found only in the 
extreme southern 
sections of our 
country, as the 
Florida Keys, the 
Gulf States, and 
only rarely further 
north. This beau- 
tiful little Inca or 
Scaled Dove which 
as just said, re- 
sembles a_ small 
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its size and habits—that is C. 


Stragglers 
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edition of our 
Mourning Dove, 
occurs in the 
southern _ regions 
of our great south- 
west, in some 
parts of which 
territory it is a 
not uncommon 
species. 

Our elegant 
Blue-headed Quail 
Dove is found only 
on the Florida 
Keys, where it is a 
rare species; the 
top of its head is 
of a brilliant blue, 
bounded by a black 
stripe running 
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through either eye 
and bounded be- 
low the eye by a 
stripe of glistening 
white. Its general 
plumage is of a 


ure. 
tador given it by the Mexicans. 




















MEXICAN GROUND DOVE 


Fig. 11—Mexican Ground Doves (C. p. pallescens) are found 


in Lower California, southern Arizona and lower Texas regions. 


rich olive chocolate, changing to a reddish purple on the 
under parts, paling out near the median line of the 
body. These Quail Doves are distinctly American birds, 
with no near relatives in any other part of the world; 
and they are called Quail Doves for the reason that in 
their plumage markings they resemble certain species of 
Partridges, but there the resemblance ceases. 

I may say that in no respect can we draw very sharp 
distinctions between the true wild pigeon on the one 
hand and the doves upon the other; the groups practi- 
cally merge into each other. Either group offers much 
of interest in the matters of structure, habits, nesting, 


WHITE-WINGED DOVE 


Fig. 10—It has received its name from the extensive white area on either wing as shown in the fig- 
It has an incessant cooing note in the spring and early summer—hence the name Paloma can- 


(Melopelia asiatica) 


and geographical distribution, while there is much to 
be learned about them yet—at least sufficient to induce 
our young naturalists to employ their observational 
powers with the view of obtaining unrecorded facts in 
their life histories. 

More than a century ago, Alexander Wilson, who so 
truthfully portrayed the lives and habits of many of 

















THE KEY WEST QUAIL DOVE 


Fig. 12—A rather highly colored species with respect to plum- 
age (Geotrygon chrysia), inhabiting the Florida Keys, Baha- 
mas, Cuba and Haiti. The Ruddy Quail-Dove is the only other 
form of the genus, while the Blue-headed Quail-Dove (Star- 
noénas cyanocephala) is another beautiful form and the only 
one not pictorially illustrated in the present article. 
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our native birds, says of this Carolina Pigeon -that 
“their flight is quick, vigorous, and always accompa- 
nied by a peculiar whistling of the wings, by which they 
can easily be distinguished from the Wild Pigeon. 
They fly with great swiftness, alight on trees, fences, 
or on the ground indiscriminately ; are exceedingly fond 
of berries, partridge berries, and the small acorns of the 
berries of the holly, the dogwood, and poke, huckle- 
berries, partridge berries, and the small acorns of the 
live oak and scrub oak. They devour large quantities of 
gravel, and sometimes pay a visit to the kitchen garden 
for peas, for which they have a particular regard, 

“In this part of Pennsylvania, they commence build- 
ing about the beginning of May. The nest is very rudely 
constructed, generally in an evergreen, among the thick 
foliage of the vine, in an orchard, on the horizontal 
branches of an apple tree, and, in some cases, on the 


ground. It is com- 
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with no limbs to obstruct the view, one may easily see 
through a structure of this kind, readily observing the 
eggs or young, should either be in it—this I know from 
personal observation. 

Like all pigeons and doves, the almost naked squabs 
are by no means noted for their beauty or attractive- 
ness, and not until they gain their full plumage are 
they in any way engaging. On one or two occasions, 
while. serving as surgeon at some army post in Wyo- 
ming, I have reared these doves, taking them about the 
time when their feathers are first in evidence, They 
make lovely pets, possessing many traits that appeal 
to the lover of birds, although many are unable to en- 
dure their constant cooing during the breeding season. 

Carolina doves get along well with other species of 
birds in a large cage, an excellent example of which may 
be seenany day at the National Zoological Park, 

at Washington, 





posed of a handful 
of small twigs, 
laid with little art, 
on which are scat- 
tered dry, fibrous 
roots of plants; 
and in this almost 
flat bed are de- 
posited two eggs of 
a snowy white- 
ness. The male 
and female unite 
in feeding the 
young, and_ they 
have rarely more 
than two broods 
to the season. 
“The flesh of 
this bird is consid- 











where a_ number 
of them are thus 
associated with 
various birds from 
different parts of 
the world, such as 
the widdah birds, 


Java _— sparrows, 
ground doves, car- 
dinals, several 
sorts of finches, 
canaries, and so 
on. 


Once, when out 
shooting near old 
Fort Laramie, in 
the territory of 
Wyoming, a_ wild 
Carolina dove 











ered much super- 
ior to that of the 
Wild Pigeon; but 
its seeming confi- 
dence in man, the 


tenderness. of its 
notes, and the innocency attached to its character, are, 


with many, its security and protection; with others, how- 
ever, the tenderness of its flesh, and the sport of shoot- 
ing, overcome all other considerations. About the com- 
mencement of frost, they begin to move off to the 
south; numbers, however, remain in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the whole winter.” 

Referring to the nest and young again, it will be 
appreciated by a glance at the accompanying cut how 
accurately Wilson described the nest of this dove (Fig. 
6), and, although the bird did not select a cedar for 
its home, it did build in a pine tree, which is the next 
thing to it. It is probable that the Carolina Dove has 
built, as has not a few of its congeners, this same kind 
of flat, poorly constructed and shiftless nest for cen- 
turies, and when it is placed high enough in the tree, 


ranges over our southwestern border. 


are small. 
“remarkable genus.” 


SHELL OR SCALED DOVE 


Fig. 13—The species here shown is the Inca Dove (Scardafella inca), which 


Two species are known, and one writer refers to them as a 


flew past me at a 
tremendous rate. It 
had not gone over 
five hundred yards, 
when I saw it 
suddenly double up 
and fall to the ground. At first I did not realize what 
had happened to it, as the bird was evidently in the best 
of health and no shot had been fired in my neighbor- 
hood. Upon picking the bird up, I found its head near- 
ly twisted off its body, and the solution of the casualty 
was in plain view directly over my head where I stood. 
At its high rate of speed, the poor bird had flown against 
the telegraph wire that led from Cheyenne into the Post. 
Evidently the poor thing had not noticed it—at least not 
until it was too late. Whether this would have hap- 
pened to a hawk of rapid flight, such as a Duck Hawk, 
with its wonderful sight, it is hard to say. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that the sight of a dove is not 
as quick or as keen as that of the representatives of 
the falconine birds—nor need it be when one remem- 
bers the habits and requirements of the species in the 
two groups. 


The sexes look alike and the birds 
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In Audubon’s account of this dove we find several 
slips, in the text as well as on his plate of the species. 
Our space will not admit of noticing them; but upon 
the other hand he invites attention to an often over- 
looked fact when he says: “When shot, or taken alive 
in the hand, this and our other species of Pigeon, lose 
the feathers on the slightest touch, a circumstance pecul- 
iar to the genus, and to certain gallinaceous birds.” 

When both species of birds were more than abundant 
in this country, Audubon noticed that “a few individ- 
uals mix with the Wild Pigeons, as do the latter some- 
times with the Doves.” 

In connection with the ease with which, the Carolina 
Dove parts with its feathers, I am reminded of an in- 
cident that occurred many years ago—or along about 
1874. In those days I was living in Washington, and 
connected with the Army Medical Museum in a civil 
capacity. I was considered, since I was thirteen years 
of age, to be unusually expert in the making of bird 
skins for collections. This was well known to many of 
my friends in Washington, the reputation having fol- 
lowed me down from New England where I lived as a 
boy, and where I had made a collection of some three 
hundred bird skins of the species occurring in Fairfield 
County before I was thirteen years of age. While living 
in Washington about the above mentioned time, it was 
my good fortune to have as friends many of the scien- 
tific people whose homes were in the city, among them 
Prof. Lester F. Ward, one of the country’s best known 
botanists, who, later on, through his work in various 
lines, came to be classed with the philosophers of the 
Western world. Professor Ward was possessed with 
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the desire to learn how to make a scientific bird-skin, as 
he expected to do some exploratory work, He came to 
me for instruction, which I to!ld him I would be pleased 
to give; so, upon one very warm evening in the late 
spring, he put in an appearance at the room where I 
lived as a medical student, bringing with him a recently 
shot specimen of the Carolina Turtle Dove. As we were 
seated at a little table, it did not occur to me. to first 
inform him that that species of bird invariably parted 
with its feathers upon the slightest provocation, and no 
sooner had I made the ventral incision—the initial step 
in removing the skin—than the feathers began to come 
away in the most provoking manner. Professor Ward 
begged to know if we “always lost that many feathers 
in making up a skin;’ to which I replied that it was 
only in the case of the wild pigeon tribe and in some 
tropical species. I saw that the statement did not quite 
satisfy him—a fact that in no way lessened the trouble 
or my embarrassment. However, I made up the skin, 
and when it was dry presented him with it; but I al- 
ways felt that it was hard for the Professor to believe 
my tale about the feathers of wild doves and pigeons 
coming out so easily, and I am strongly of the opinion 
that he never made any use of the information I had 
a:ven him that evening, nor do I recall that he ever, 
during the rest of his life, referred to the experience 
again. Since then nearly half a century has passed. 
Professor Ward died many years ago, and I am again 
residing in Washington. It was only the other day that 
I made up a fine skin of a male starling that had been 
found on one of the city streets, having been frozen to 
death. 





New Jersey's Forester 


HARLES P. WILBER, who has been State Fire- 

warden and Assistant State Forester of New Jersey 
for the past twelve years, has recently been appointed 
to the position of State Forester of New Jersey follow- 
ing the resignation of Alfred Gaskill, Mr. Wilber is a 
native of New Jersey. He was a graduate of Rutgers 
College in the class of 1905 and of the Yale Forest 
‘ School in 1997. 

During 1907 and 1908 he was interested in lumbering, 
and from 1908 to 1910 he was with the United States 
Forest Service in District 4, working on the National 
Forests in Idaho, Montana, and Utah. In 1910 he was 
appointed State Firewarden and Assistant Forester for 
New Jersey and since then has built up a wide-awake 
forest fire service with a splendid record of achieve- 
ment and public support. He initiated a division organi- 
zation in 1911, which provides for a trained state em- 
ploye as firewarden in each of the three divisions of the 
state, to supplement and supervise the local firewarden 
force. In 1913 the first lookout tower was built in New 
Jersey; there are now 13 covering about half of the 
state. Mr. Wilber comes to his new position while yet 
@ young man and no doubt will carry forward New 


Jersey’s forestry policy in the same progressive and 
constructive fashion which has characterized his work 
in the past. 





A Ship's Knees 


ONE of the minor and yet exceedingly important arti- 

cles entering into the construction of a wooden ship 
is the “knee.” A ship knee is a right angled wooden 
brace used to give strength to the framing, and is fash- 
ioned from the natural crook. of a tree formed by a 
heavy, shallow horizontal root and a section of the trunk. 
Knees when finished are some times as much as six or 
seven feet high and many of them are four feet high. 
The tremendous impetus to wooden shipbuilding brought 
about by the war, has resulted in the establishment of a 
sawmill at Portland, Oregon, designed exclusively for 
the finishing of ship knees. The timber preferred is sec- 
ond-growth Douglas fir, found growing in shallow soil 
so that the roots turn off at right angles to the trunk 
and thus give the proper shape. The standardized 
wooden ship requires some 200 knees of all sizes, while 
another type of wooden ship, also under construction, 
requires more than 160 knees. 








SPREADING THE FORESTRY IDEA 


By Philip W. Ayres 


Forester for the Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests 


HE Forestry movement has entered upon a new 

phase in the United States. Returning from France, 
Col. Henry S. Graves, while Chief of the United States 
Forest Service, called together the foresters and lumber- 
men of the country in a series of conferences throughout 
the land, pointed out to them the serious depletion in 
our timber supply, its unequal distribution, and asked 
their advice and cooperation in finding adequate remedies. 
This was followed by the publication in June, 1920, of 
Col. Wm. B. Greeley’s illuminating report to the United 
States Senate on the timber supply. These efforts, taken 
together, separate the new forestry from the old. They 
gave us the facts about the standing timber in this coun- 
try, its location, the amount of idle forest land in the 
midst of a great population, and the enormous freight 
rates that the Eastern states and cities are paying to 
bring wood material from the West. 


Prior to these statements and publications, the for- 
estry movement was based upon less definite knowledge 
and made a less definite appeal to all citizens. Many 
thoughtful people were interested in it; all were proud 
of the achievements of the Forest Service on the great 
forest reserves at the West; it was realized by few that 
these reserves will hardly meet the growing needs of the 
West, and that in the five or six eastern states that still 
export timber in excess of imports, the amount pro- 
duced by all of them is not enough in a single year to 
meet the needs in a state like New York or Pennsylvania. 
Now the facts have been clearly stated for the whole 
country. The inevitable timber shortage is clearly be- 
fore us affecting our whole economic structure. The 
situation is brought home to every business man and to 
every citizen. There is a new patriotic appeal to the 
whole country to arouse itself. 


Many new problems appear. What is the Government’s 
duty in providing timber for the people of the country? 
What must the states do? Has the time arrived when 
the private owner has new obligations and responsibili- 
ties to the public? Who is to bear the burden of the 
new systems and methods that are proposed? How shall 
we reforest 81,000,000 acres of waste and idle land in our 
midst equal in area to all of New York and Pennsylvania, 
or to the Kingdom of England, Scotland and Wales? The 
time has come to change from the old destructive lum- 
bering, and where shall the burden fall? 


These problems and relationships give a new oppor- 
tunity and a new importance to the several forestry as- 
sociations. It is not surprising that states hitherto un- 
organized, like Georgia, are starting new popular move- 
ments to educate the people and to secure immediate leg- 


islation. We welcome the new Georgia Forestry Asso- 


ciation. The new forestry association in Maine has had 


two successful meetings at which thoughtful men have 
emphasized the need for a wide awakening. The older 
associations, like that in Pennsylvania which was the 
first in the field, are organizing new branches. The call 
for forestry associations as an educational force in 
spreading the forestry idea has never been more clearly 
apparent. An association is needed in every state, with 
the American Forestry Association leading and inspiring 
them all. The entire nation must be aroused to co- 
operative action. 

It was in this spirit that the recent meeting of the So- 
ciety for Protection of New Hampshire Forests occurred 
at Keene, N. H., August 29 to 31. It brought together 
a group of people equipped with the facts and acute in 
suggestion and criticism of the methods to be adopted. 
The State and National programs were considered. Col. 
Greeley spoke in no uncertain terms of the need for a 
National forest policy that will bring the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the several states, and the individual land own- 
ers and lumbermen all into close cooperation to meet the 
ever-present demand for wood material. Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker, newly appointed Forestry Commissioner in 
Pennsylvania, and President of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association, brought a statement of the situation 
in the Middle Atlantic States. Mr. R. S. Kellogg, of 
New York, spoke for the National Forestry Program 
Committee on the Snell bill that is pending in Congress. 
Mr. O. M. Porter, of New York, represented the Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association. Mr. D. L. Goodwillie, 
of Chicago, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, sent a message urging a great popu- 
lar movement for the planting of trees. Elwood Wilson, 
accomplished forester of the Laurentide Company, in 
Quesbec, showed how the timber areas in Canada are 
being mapped by airplane photographs and utilized by 
Canadian manufacturers. He stated that there is no great 
hope for the States in the definitely limited Canadian 
supply. 

At this meeting the New England states were well rep- 
resented. Philip P. Wells, president of the Connecticut 
Forestry Association, spoke of the attack that certain 
interests in New York State are making through the leg- 
islature upon the National Waterpower Law. Professor 
Terry, of Middlebury College, who has charge of 30,000 
acres in the college forest, represented Vermont. Pro- 
fessor Grose represented the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and the goodly college forest under his direction. 
The new forest taxation law in Massachusetts was tersely 
set forth by Harris A. Reynolds, the vigorous Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, which 
precipitated a very active discussion, for in New Hamp- 
shire timber is still taxed under the old General Property 
taxes of one hundred and fifty years ago. The Gov- 














SPREADING THE 
ernor of New Hampshire, Albert O. Brown, who was for 
ten years President of the State Tax Commission, pointed 
out the serious situation when the taxes on timber be- 
come a factor in the early removal of forests before they 
are mature. Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass and S. F. 
Langdell, President of the New Hampshire Pine Lum- 
bermen’s Association, both spoke for the principle of a 
deferred tax on timber, or a yield tax, to be paid when the 
timber is cut and the owner has the wherewithal to pay. 
It was pointed out that not infrequently it is unprofitable 
to hold growing timber in New Hampshire except for 
speculative purposes, because the annual tax rate is some- 
times greater in value than the annual growth on the tim- 
ber lot. 

The most notable single contribution was that from 
Mr. W. R. Brown, of the Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., 
President of the State Forestry Commission, on the re- 
sults of a very careful experiment in the costs of brush 
burning in spruce woods that his company made in co- 
operation with the United States Forest Service. This 
paper will be printed in full in the Journal of the Society 
of American Foresters and will undoubtedly receive very 
wide reading. The point in general is that the cost of 
brush burning in the woods in spruce operations is ap- 
proximately $1.05 a cord, which is prohibitive. Another 
notable contribution was that of Mr. Allen Chamberlain, 
of Boston, upon the traditions and history of Monadnock 
Mountain, which we hope will find expression later in 
book form. 

A marked feature of the meeting, that lasted three 
days, was the hospitality of the City of Keene. At the 
opening session the Chamber of Commerce and citizens 
provided a public dinner, to which were invited not only 
the members of the Society and the State Forestry Com- 
mission, but also by special invitation through the 
County Farm Bureau the leading farmers and land own- 
ers of Cheshire County, who were present to the number 
of nearly two hundred. These were addressed by Pro- 
fessor Richard Fisher, Director of the Harvard Forest 
School and of the College Forest at Petersham, and by 
Professor James W. Toumey, Dean of the Yale Forest 
School. Both used lantern pictures showing in detail 
how a woodlot may best be managed for profit. The 
pictures of thinning and conditions before and after- 
ward were clear and convincing. At this dinner the 
Mayor of Keene, Major Orville E. Cain, presided, and 
presented two deeds of land, one to the State Forestry 
Commission, being a gift from Mr. Joel E. Poole, of 
Jaffrey, N. H., of a road in finished condition from the 
highway to the State Forest Reservation on Monad- 
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nock Mountain, and the other a gift to the Society for 
Protection of Forests from Mr. William Pearson, of 
Keene, and his associates, of a new forest reservation of 
eleven acres in extent, at the summit of City Hill in the 
town of Nelson, N. H. Read Admiral J. B. Murdock re- 
sponded for the State Forestry Commission, of which he 
is a member, and Allen Hollis, Esq., responded for the 
Society as its President. ; 

There was an excursion led by Professor Toumey to 
the one thousand acre tract of the Yale Forest School 
located three miles southwest of Keene. A visit was 
made to the extensive nurseries of seedling forest trees 
of the Keene Forestry Association. About forty persons 
visited the famous Pisgah Forest of five thousand acres 
in the southwestern corner of New Hampshire, twenty- 
five miles from Keene, and saw the largest groves of 
primeval pines and hemlocks that remain standing in 
New England. A visit was made to the valuable pine 
and hardwood forests on the Five Mile Drive around 
Keene that have been so long preserved and held for 
public enjoyment by Miss Mary B. Dinsmoor, and a 
visit was made to the famous pine plantation in West- 
moreland, a tract of three acres planted forty-five years 
ago at a cost of $35 for land and planting, for which 
the present owner paid $1,000. It is estimated that each 
acre now carries from fifty to sixty thousand feet board 
measure. Other visits were made to the reservations of 
the State and of the Society for Protection of Forests on 
Monadnock Mountain, and to the interesting pot holes 
near Keene on the tract of one hundred acres that the 
city will acquire as a Municipal Forest. 

The meeting was attractively housed at the Keene 
State Normal School, through the courtesy of the State 
Board of Educaion and the principal of the’ school, Mr. 
Wallace E. Mason. The guests were lodged in the dormi- 
tories, and a general school holiday atmosphere pre- 
vailed. 

Among the topics for consideration were larger ap- 
propriations by the State for the purchase of forest land, 
new forest taxation laws, the extension of purchases in 
the White Mountains and Southern Appalacians under 
the Weeks law, larger appropriations throughout the 
land for the suppression of forest fires, a renewed and 
vigorous effort to control the white pine blister rust, 
which is advancing throughout New Hampshire, except 
where currant and gooseberry bushes have been removed, 
and a pledge to Colonel Greeley to support him heartily 
in his efforts to secure through Congressional and State 
action the establishment of a National forest policy that 
will provide a timber supply for a great people. 
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TREES THE MOST NEEDED OF ALL CROPS 





OINTING out that Nature does not 
“give” trees to man any more than 
she gives corn or wheat but merely lends 
these things to man who must take care 
of them, the Philadelphia North American 
carried a forceful editorial on “The Crop 
That Must Not Fail.” In part it follows: 
“How seldom any one considers the 
crop that primarily controls all other crops 
—the tree crop! 

“It is a fact—terribly proved by most 
of the deserts which pockmark this sphere 
—that lack of care for the tree crop has 
cost more lives and been responsible for 
more material loss than all wars 
combined. For all soil fertility 
is primarily a matter of water— 
not only the moisture precipi- 
tated through rain, but that 
stored beneath the surface—and 
when land is denuded of trees, 
this latter water supply, which is 
the more vital of the two, gradu- 
ally sinks to a point beyond reach 


of the roots of food-bearing 
plants. 
Men do not seem to learn 


through force of example, how- 
ever, and even experience is an 
over-rated teacher. So, starting 
as a nation in 1776 with an esti- 
mated 900,000,000 acres of virgin 
forest, we have in the 146 years 
of our national existence proper 
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forest, and since the fields productivity 
depends on the vigor of the forest, it is 
not unreasonable to rank the latter as the 
decisive crop. At any rate, Time has shown 
us that nations which desire to stand and 
prosper cannot permit their tree crops 
to fail. 





Nogales Herald—More forest fires oc- 
curred in 1921 than during any previous 
year of record, but, owing to improved 
methods of detection and extinguishment 
the area burned over was below the av- 
erage in extent. Notwithstanding abnor- 


Forest Protection 








ly used one-fifth of this; negli- 
gently permitted another fifth to 
be destroyed by fire, and crimi- 
nally wasted a third fifth in what 
can only be called slaughter. 

Is it to be wondered that men 
like Pinchot and Pack have felt 
it a first duty to their country 
to cry out against such waste! 
Yet one cannot wonder at the 
attitude of the average person, 
for this average person never has 
thought of trees as a crop—the 
most necessary of all crops, in 
fact. 

Nature doesn’t give trees, any 
more than she gives corn, wheat, 
potatoes or cotton. She lends 








these riches, and man is to live 
on the interest earned through 
his care and _ labor. 

Those who neglect or misuse these loans 
fail. Nation after nation thus has failed. 
Whole civilizations have crumbled from 
such causes. We do not pretend to any 


knowledge of the decrees of destiny, but 
any one with eyes to 
definite knowledge of 
factors. 

Foremost among these, in every instance, 


has been 


read can gain 
the undermining 


lack or neglect of field and 


—Fox—In the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


mal drought, public carelessness was 
chiefly to blame. Clearly the American 
public still lacks appreciation of its great 
natural heritage. As a _ people priding 
ourselves upon our practical outlook, the 
market value of our timberlands in yield- 
ing lumber for building and other pur- 
poses must be apparent. 





Detroit News—Undoubtedly when we 





began to denude our forests years ago, 
there were many people who warned us 
against this practice. They told us that 
the day would come when we _ should 
deeply feel the loss of the timber we were 
wasting so shamefully. 

Today we are confronted by a stiua- 
tion which is the outcome of our early 
recklessness. Very wisely we are ad- 
vised by Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the American Forestry Association: “If 
the business men of the Lake States want 
a forest experiment station, and want to 
get a start to put 20,000,000 acres of land 
to work growing trees, now is 
the time to speak.” This may 
sound a little bit like belated ad- 
vice, but it is, in view of past 
prodigality, the best advice to be 
had. 

The only question is whether 
we are going to give heed to it 
any more than we gave it to the 
men who years ago advised us to 
be saving of our timber. 





Boston Herald—The president 
of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation says coal strikes will have 
no terrors when municipalities 
own woodland from which they 
can cut fuel. 





Tampa Times—A timber de- 
nuded land is a lost land, unfit 
for habitation, cultivation or the 
sustenance of animal life. The 
problem must be attacked on a 
national scale. It is not a re- 
gional or a sectional subject. 
Every part of the country must 
do its share. The first important 
need is an intelligent conception 
of the magnitude of the pro- 
blem. The second is the realiza- 
tion that labor, time and money 
must be expended. 





Geneva, N. Y., Times—Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association, 
admits that the rail and coal 
strikes are bad things, but sees 
in the condition which they cre- 
ate an added impetus for the 
planting and maintaining of forests, pub- 
lic and private. 

The municipality which has 
conducted forest ipreserve is less at the 
mercy of a shortage in other fuel sup- 
plies than other communities. The private 
property owner who systematically culti- 
vates and utilizes his wood lot need have 
no great anxiety over diminishing coal 
piles or gas depletion. It is true that 
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SAYS THE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 








other fuels are more convenient and more 
practical in most cases than the trusty 
faggots from the old wood pile, but when 
heat is needed, the man or town with 
wood to burn need not go cold. 





Birmingham, Ala., Ledger—Forest fires 
in the West have been the factor which 
contributed the increase above the av- 
erage. Still, when the total for the year 
is contemplated, the loss in values abso- 
tutely destroyed—gone, wiped out—is 
shocking. And this sort of thing has been 
going on for years and years and will 
continue to go on until building materials 
become so dear people will then begin to 
pay more attention to constructing of less 
inflammable materials, and of proper 
safeguards, 





Grand Rapids Herald—For more than 
a decade Michigan has been talking about 
reforestation. First the talk was a mere 
whisper. Theorists saw the end of the 
great white pine cut and pointed to the 
need for replanting. But nobody listened. 
Then the pine finally disappeared, or near- 
ly so, and reforestation commenced mak- 
ing converts. Still there was no action 
worthy of the name. But now there is a 


Bring Back the Woods 





nm 


chance with the field open. Charles La- 
throp Pack, president of the American 
Forestry Association, says: “If the busi- 
ness men of the Lake States want a 
forest experiment station, and want to 
get a start toward putting 20,000,000 acres 
of land to work growing trees, now is the 
time to speak.” There is an opportunity 
for Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
to have such a station under federal grant. 
All that is required is an evidence of 
interest. 





Hattiesburg, Miss., American—Ohio is 
planning to develop 200,000 acres of state 
forest and 100,000 acres of municipal for- 
est, starting with an appropriation of 
$100,000. That is certainly a modest 
enough beginning, when it is considered 
that Ohio had originally 24,000,000 acres 
of forests. 





Harrisburg Patriot—There will be general 
agreement that arrest and punishment is not 
inappropriate for persons responsible for 
disastrous forest fires whether the act was 
deliberate or negligent. 





Forest and Stream—Man has flourished 
from time to time without one or more of 
all the other soil 
products, but he has 
never prospered with- 
out wood. The de- 











An> WHEN It STarts 
5 To Grow, WOODMAN 





—Siebel—In the Knickerbocker Press. 


I'VE CuT Down Agout EVERYTHING 
, £ IN SIGHT, So GUESS I'D BETTER 


Ry A Few TREES Now! ~~ 


mand for wood is 
growing notwith- 
standing the discov- 
ery of substitutes, 
while wood is dimin- 
ishing rapidly. For- 
ests of the future 
must be provided by 
the people of today. 
Failure to do this 
will place upon pres- 
ent generations the 
: guilt of adding a 
great burden to the 
cost of living and of 
shirking our behold- 
en duty to civiliza- 
tion. 











Milwaukee Journal 
—The cause of pub- 
lic forestry is mak- 
ing great headway in 
Wisconsin. The pub- 
lic is sensing, as nev- 
er before, the oppor- 
tunity to create stu- 
pendous wealth, to 
give a great impetus 
to industry and pro- 
vide employment for 





“Spare That Tree” 
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—McGill—In the Atlanta Georgian. 


many thousands in woods and mills and 
factories, as well as to rebeautify the 
state and increase exceedingly the tour- 
ist trade. The demand for forestry will 
continue to grow, for more and more the 
economic shoe will pinch and arouse people 
to the need for action. 





Livingston, Mont., Enterprise—In Sweden 
the school teacher takes the youngsters once 
a week into the forests near the town and 
shows them how important the trees are. 
Sweden is a great exporter of lumber. 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association, draws at- 
tention to the seriousness of the problem 
confronting us in the matter of future tim- 
ber supplies. The lumber cut in the state 
of New York alone has dropped almost 60 
per cent since 1910. In addition to teach- 
ing the children, the business men of the 
country are being taken by the hand by the 
American Forestry Association, which is 
constantly preaching on this subject. There 
should be no question of the need of putting 
millions of acres of idle lands to work 
millions of acres of idle lands to work. 





McGregor, Ia., Times—In considering a 
national forest policy we must consider a 
disease. That disease is forest devastation, 
the American Forestry Association points 
out. Its effect is a slow sapping of na- 
tional strength—through the steady exhaus- 
tion of the national timber supply. 





Clinton, Ia., Advértiser—Many towns in 
Europe own a forest. Switzerland has 67 
per cent of all her forests under town or 
communal ownership. These forests sup- 
port the town and pay the taxes, the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association of Washington 











FOREST INSECTS IN THE NORTHEAST 


By H. B. Peirson 


State Forest Entomologist of Maine 


— subject of forest insects and their control is an 

extremely broad one in that it covers a multitudinous 
number of conditions and insects, each of which has its 
array of successors. Too little attention has been given 
to the destructiveness of these insect pests and few peo- 
ple realize that the yearly damage to our forests by these 
insects is greater than the loss caused by fire. Neverthe- 
less this is true. Over 8,000,000 acres of timberland are 
destroyed yearly by insects. Reports based on actual 
cruises show that California, between 1910-1915, lost-an- 
nually 155,000,000 feet in yellow pine alone. During a 
period of ten years bark-beetles destroyed 1,000,000,000 
feet of timber in the Black Hills of South Dakota. Prob- 
ably nowhere on the continent has the damage from in- 
sects been so great as in the forests of the northeast, 


particularly in the spruce 


east is found in a letter quoted by Packard. This letter 
written in 1818, mentions great destruction of spruce 
east of the Penobscot. Very little was written on this 
oubreak due to the fact that at this time very little 
spruce was being cut, white pine being the principal 
timber tree lumbered. The next outbreak occurred 
about 1880. The destruction wrought at this time 
brought forth much more attention, for spruce was being 
cut in large quantities. Such reports as “One billion 
feet of spruce killed along Allagash and tributaries of 
the St. John River,” “great destruction of spruce in 
North Somerset County,” and that “the slump in the 
amount of spruce coming down the rivers after the out- 

break was very noticeable,” are common. 
There is no question in the writer’s mind but that each 
of these past outbreaks 








forests of Maine. 

Years ago it was be- 
lieved that trees commonly 
died of old age and there 
are many people today who 
still hold to this belief. In- 
vestigations have shown 
that trees seldom if ever 
die of old age—they never 
get the chance, the one 
great exception being the 
world famed Sequoias of 
the Pacific slope, which 
for some unknown reason 
have been able .to with- 
stand insect attack. Nearly 
every conifer which dies 
will, if examined, show 
evidence of the attack of 
either insects or fungi, and 
at least ninety per cent of 
the loss is due to insects. 
This statement refers to 
the ever constant dying of 
trees which yearly amounts 
to approximately one per cent of the stand and does not 
refer to widespread disasters as caused by fire, wind or 
epidemics. When conditions become favorable these in- 
sects which are ever present in the forest become numer- 
ous enough to start an epidemic such as Maine has re- 
cently experienced in the wholesale destruction of spruce 
and fir by the spruce budworm and is now experiencing 
in the destruction of spruce by bark-beetles. 

The history of past outbreaks of insects in the North- 
east, particularly in Maine, is of especial interest in that 
it throws much light on what may be expected in the 
present and in future outbreaks. The earliest records in 
regard to the dying of spruce in the forests of the North- 
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BURN FOLLOWING BUDWORM OUTBREAK 


Owing to the vast amount of dry wood and tops left after a 
budworm epidemic, serious fires very often follow. 


started with a widespread 
budworm epidemic  fol- 
lowed by bark-beetle out- 
breaks. The last outbreak 
of the budworm started 
about 1910 and lasted un- 
til 1919. This is being fol- 
lowed by swarms of bark- 
beetles which in many lo- 
calities are attacking the 
green spruce, and proving 
a serious menace to the re- 
maining timber. 

It is well worth while to 
review in a few words an 
active outbreak. In the 
first place the budworm is 
present at all times in the 
spruce and fir stands of 
northern Maine. It is 
present in such small num- 
bers that little or no at- 
tention is called by its 
feeding, which is limited 
almost entirely to the tops 
of the taller firs. When conditions become favorable— 
which in this case means the maturing of the fir—the 
budworm again finds an abundance of food in the sun- 
light, and eggs are laid by the moths on the needles at 
the tops of the fir trees that are in the sunlight. These 
eggs, which are laid from the first to the fifteenth of 
July, hatch in about ten days and the small caterpillars 
crawl into crevices in the bark beneath lichens or even 
into the small cones where they spin a small cocoon and 
thus pass the winter. They come out in the spring just 
before the balsam buds open and feed for three weeks 
or more on the foliage. An abundance of food and a 
favorable season means that most of the caterpillars will 
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A general view of the seasoning and storage faciliti: 


LUMBER— 
That Adtually Meets the Requirements 











HE growing success of 

Weyerhaeuser lumber for in- 
dustrial use is due largely to the 
thorough and exact seasoning 
process to which the lumber 1s 
subjected—not one process for 
the entire lumber output, but a 
distinct method of seasoning for 
each species, type and size of 
wood. 

The Weyerhaeuser mills have kept 
apace with the progress made in practical 
wood seasoning by dry kilns. They have 
done extensive research work, adapted 
old processes and developed new ones. 
They have long realized that the science 
of wood seasoning properly applied is a 
saving to the purchaser. It gives a wood 
easy to work, with little wastage and 
with a prolonged life. 

The illustration above shows loaded 
cars at the entrance to the kilns of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company. 
Note the even stacking and the precau- 
tion to secure the load to prevent twisting 
and warping during processing. Stickers 
are inserted between courses of boards 
to allow even circulation and drying. 


Each charge is tested in the kiln labo- 
ratory many times during the processing 
which forestalls over drying and other 
fanits. When the lumber leaves the kiln 
it meets with the high standards set by 
the Weyerhaeuser organization for all 
its products. 

















ANY concerns have for 
years been looking for an 
organization that could and 
would relieve them of their 
lumber buying worries; an or- 
ganization that could look at 
lumber from their point of view. 
That is just what the Weyer- 
haeuser organization is doing 
for a great many industrial con- 
cerns today. It is prepared to 
deliver to industriai buyers a 
dependable lumber service, which 
means far more than the routine 
of shipping an occasional car of 
boards. 

The Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation has for years studied in- 
dustrial lumber needs. It has 
found that the best way to serve 
American Industry is to have 
ready at all times for a group of 
permanent customers the exact 
type of lumber in the correct 
grade, size and quantity they 
desire. 

Such a service has its begin- 
ning way back in the forests, 
where trees that yield particular 
types of lumber that fit specific 
requirements, are marked for 
special cutting. Close grained, 
slow growth, even textured, 
cork-like White Pine logs, for 
example, are set aside for pat- 
tern stock. The same careful 
selection is practiced for all of 
the varied softwood require- 
ments of industry. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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Such painstaking efforts to 
serve industry are made possi- 
ble through utilization of the 
vast resources and specialized 
equipmentofthe Weyerhaeuser 
organization. 


A large timber supply of fifteen 
different species, and many types 
within these species, sufficient for 
decades of cutting. 

Scores of logging camps guaran- 
teeing a steady stream of suitable 
raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern manu- 
facturing units. 

Seasoning processes that pre- 
pare lumber scientifically foreach 
exacting need. 

Distributing facilities backed by 
fifteen immense mill stocks and 
two great strategically located dis- 
tributing plants. 

A corps of salesmen trained to 
think as purchasing agents and 
buyers have wished for lumber 
sellers to think. 


ACH year more and more 
concerns realize what this 
type of lumber service means. 
The Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company distributes Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products 
through the established trade 
channels. Its principal office is 
in Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, 
New York; Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore; and 4th and Robert 
Sts., St. Paul; and with repre- 
sentatives throughout the 
country. 
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mature and later turn into moths which in turn lay large 
numbers of eggs. Thus it is that an epidemic starts. 
The moths in flying over the forest seek out and alight 
on the tops of fir trees. The first year feeding is almost 
exclusively on fir, spruce being almost free from injury. 
The second season again finds the moths in flight, 
some of which, however, remain and lay their eggs on 
the spruce. This accounts for the fact that the greatest 
injury is to the fir. Counts made on hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees show that the relation between dead spruce 
and dead fir is seldom greater than two to three. This 
emphasizes the fact that the intensity of an outbreak 
depends largely upon the amount of fir that is present in 

















AREA OVER WHICH INSECT HAS SWEPT 


Spruce flat showing some typical budworm killed trees. The 
hairy moss which clings to the branches often gives the appear- 
ance of foliage in photographs. 


a stand. This habit of the moths seeking fir that is 
growing in the sunlight accounts for the fact that spruce 
and fir found in mixture with hardwoods is fairly im- 
mune from budworm attack. It also accounts for the 
fact that spruce and fir coming up under the protection 
of hardwoods or budworm killed timber, is seldom dam- 
aged. 

Many reasons have been given, all in good faith, for 
the periodic appearance of the budworm, but few of 
these take into account the fact that during an active 
outbreak the caterpillars are present in such swarms and 
over such a great territory that it is utterly inconceivable 
that either birds or parasites could check their advance. 
The one great factor is lack of suitable food. When the 
fir is gone the outbreak soon dwindles down to nothing. 
I do not want to detract from the great good that para- 
sites and birds do in holding insects in check, but there 
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comes a time when even these agencies are like a reed 
before a hurricane. 

This brings us to the aftermath of a budworm out- 
break. Conifers, unlike hardwoods, have very little re- 
serve food, so that a single defoliation is a very serious 
matter and so weakens the tree that it is easily subject 
to attack by bark-beetles, other insects, and fungi. The 
yearly dying of trees following an outbreak: has been 
found by the Canadian authorities to be comparable “to 
a greatly accelerated natural thinning that takes place 
in the normal forest.” In other words, it is the sup- 
pressed, over-mature or weakened trees that go first. 
The greatest loss to the forest comes not from the defo- 
liation by the budworm itself, but from these secondary 
enemies which swarm into areas where there are large 
numbers of weakened trees. Most of the field reports 
mention these bark-beetles and borers as being present 
in large numbers in the remaining timber. Trees de- 
foliated and thus weakened by the budworm are also 
made very subject to winter killing and fungi. In sample 
plots taken in Canada over 75% of the dying fir was 























SALVAGING THE DEAD AND DYING TIMBER 


The increased demand for pulpwood during the war caused 
much of the then dead timber to be salvaged. This problem of 
salvaging dead timber is still a big factor in Maine. 


found to be affected by a root fungus which itself easily 
kills weak trees. 

An insect outbreak is very much like a fire in that if 
found in its early stages it is easily stamped out, but if 
allowed to run and assume great proportions the chances 
of stopping it under present forest conditions, are very 
slight. The control of the budworm must take the form 
of prevention rather than control. Knowing the habits 
and life history of the insect which are so set that strong 
interference at any point will upset their development it 
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“suyING BOGALUSA rrape maRKED PINE Is LIKE GETTING A CERTIFIED CHECK.” 


THe OBLIGATIONS 
THAT GO WITH PRE-EMINENCE. (xz) 


“A great reputation is a great pack, to carry which with a proud 
gait requires a straight eye and strong shoulders.” 








Thus runs the ancient Arabian proverb. 
This historic truth is alive today in modern industry. 


As true leadership precedes supremacy, so also supremacy is maine 
tained only by unfla ging leadership—in ideals, in methods and in 
products, Leacleashige 20 at thinks always in terms of “tomorrow.” 


BOGAMSA 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


is not only the world’s LARGEST lumbering operation but also 
its GREATEST, for reasons far more significant than mere size. 


Unequalled stands of unequalled Virgin Timber: 
Advanced standards of manufacturing technique: 
Strict grading per Factory Mutuals, A.S.T.M. & A.R.E.A.: 
Precision of count—and a very superior organization morale: 


All these are vital, and yet are subordinate to a sane and healthy 
pride in our achievements and a will to DESERVE our pre-eminence. 
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is possible to direct the control measures against the 
weakest point. In the case of the budworm this point 
seems to be the habit of passing the winter as first stage 
caterpillars that have just hatched from the eggs and 
that are so weak that unless suitable food is present when 
they emerge in the spring the caterpillars will soon die. 
How can this condition be brought about? Knowing that 
budworm outbreaks start up in isolated spots in the for- 
est, and that it takes several seasons to gain headway 
enough to be a real menace to the forest, the most logical 
control would be for the timberland owner to send a 
small jobber into this area and clear out the infected 
stand during the winter. In the spring the young cater- 
pillars coming out would find nothing but dry tops and 
would be unable to survive, their food supply having 
been cut off. Under ordinary conditions this method of 
control, which is at present being tried out in Maine, 
would not only be feasible but should pay for itself many 
fold. In the first place the infestation being located 
during its early stages would probably allow two seasons 


leeway to get into the area. The operation should, if 











A TYPICAL FIRE TRAP 


Type of spruce slope over which the budworm has swept, greatly 
increasing the fire hazard. 


properly planned, practically, if not entirely, pay for it- 
self. The protection to the surrounding timber would 
more than offset any financial loss due to the operation. 
As to the bark-beetles—it is a common belief that these 
never attack green, healthy trees—this is a complete fal- 
lacy. In the normal forest it is not necessary for the 
beetles to attack the healthy green trees which are not 
particularly suited to their wants, owing to the fact that 
there are usually enough sickly trees or green windfalls 
to supply suitable feeding and breeding places. Large 
areas of sickly trees due to defoliation, or areas of green 
windfalls or even green slash mean that the bark-beetles 
will multiply rapidly. Ordinarily the outflow of sap or 
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resin caused by the feeding of the bark-beetle drowns 
them, thus preventing their increase. In sickly or weak 
trees the flow of sap is much lessened and is not a seri- 
ous detriment to the development of the beetles. It can 
readily be seen, however, that any great outflow of sap 
caused by the attack of the bark-beetles would so weaken 
the trees that they would become suitable breeding and 
feeding grounds. This is exactly what takes place dur- 
ing a bark-beetle epidemic and the trees are killed just 
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THE FOOD OF THE BUDWORM 


Type of spruce and fir growth in which the spruce budworm and 
bark-beetles create great havoc. 


as surely as if they were felled, the galleries made by the 
bark-beetles cutting off the flow of sap. There are two 
main reasons for the bark-beetle outbreaks. First in im- 
portance is the weakening of vast numbers of trees by 
the budworm in which the bark-beetles find favorable 
conditions for feeding and increasing. The second cause 
is the large amount of fresh slash left after cuttings. 
The time has apparently not come when slash disposal 
is practicable here in Northern Maine although it is 
being carried on on a large scale in Canada. 

Outbreaks of bark-beetles can usually be controlled 
without great difficulty. The habits of the bark-beetles 
render them vulnerable by the only method that lum- 
bermen could economically employ. The removal and 
utilization or burning of the trees is the most satisfac- 
tory control and an infestation can be checked in a single 
season. Floating the logs early in the spring, as is the 
usual custom, destroys the beetles. When only a portion 
of an infestation can be treated, control measures should 
be concentrated against the centers of infestation. Re- 
markable work is being carried on in the West in the 
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What you must have 
in a good band saw 






Disston band saws are made from Diss- 
ton-made steel---the very best material that 
can be produ ed for this purpose. A special 
mix of this famous steel is the foundation of 
every Disston band saw. 


Uniformity is the keynote of Disston 
band saws. They are uniform in quality, 
material and workmanship. They are uni- 
form as to gauge. You always can count upon 
this same uniform quality in Disston band 


saws. 


The temper is secured by special temp- 
ering devices of Disston development. This 
exclusive process insures an even temper 
throughout the entire saw. 


Disston band saws hold their tension be- 


cause of the special Dissson temper and the 
quality of the famous Disston-made steel. 


Teeth of Disston band saws do not 
crumble. Disston-made steel and temper 
give proper edge and swage holding quality. 

Disston band saws are a good invest- 
ment because they last longer. They have 
all the points you look for in a good band 
saw. 


HENRY DISSTON SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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prevention of bark-beetle outbreaks. Particular empha- 


sis is placed upon trap trees to which the beetles-are at- 
tracted and then destroyed. This method of control 
would not, however, be applicable in most of the forest 
region of Maine due to the vast amount of green slash 
and trees weakened by the budworm. The Canadian en- 
tomologists are also obtaining remarkable results in 


control of bark-beetles. 

The control of both budworm and bark-beetles neces- 
sitates the locating of infestations in their infancy, and 
in order to do this it is essential that a considerable 
amount of the wild lands be patrolled, and that a forest 
entomologist be on hand to decide upon the necessary 
measures to meet the many varying conditions. In Maine 
the forests are admirably patrolled by a system of fire 
wardens and their assistants who for the most part are 
woodsmen acquainted with the budworm and its ravages. 
These men with the help of foresters and lumbermen 
who are constantly travelling through the forests should 
prove fairly efficient in locating insect outbreaks. Noti- 
fying the office it will be possible in most cases to get 
into the area and map out the control measures neces- 
sary. In this connection a general type map of the so- 
called Maine Forest District is in process of making. 
This map will show the danger areas in the State so that 
it will be possible in most cases to decide whether a small 
infestation is likely to spread over a wide area or not. 
For example, an infestation located in an area that is typ- 
ically hardwood or mixed softwood, is not likely to prove 
serious, whereas an infestation located in an area where 
there are vast stands of spruce and fir is likely to prove 
very serious. 

There is serious need of more research work along 
the lines of control and prevention here in the Northeast. 
The time is fast coming, if it is not already here, when 
a timberland owner will think twice before he will sit 
still and watch a third of his timber crop wiped out. 
The loss in many areas is absolutely inconceivable to 
those who have not seen it, and reports coming into the 
office from timberland owners who have made cruises 
on their lands for the damage are astounding. James W. 
Sewall, a Forest Engineer of Oldtown, Maine, who is 
probably as well acquainted with conditions in the Maine 
forests as any man in the State, estimates, from a large 
number of cruises he and his men have made through- 
out the State, that one-third of the total spruce and fir 
crop of the State was destroyed by the last outbreak of 
the budworm. The damage in Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick is beyond all belief. One of the most unfortunate 
results of the budworm damage is that the reproduction 
following an outbreak is largely fir. Owing to this ever- 
increasing percentage of balsam in the forest the next 
outbreak of the budworm is going to be far more severe 
than the last and it is essential that control or preven- 
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tive measures be undertaken before an epidemic starts. 
Unfortunately, it is the usual custom to wait until the 
damage is done and then regret. 

Other forest insects yearly take heavy tolls from the 
forests in the Northeast. The larch sawfly has so thor- 
oughly killed off the larch or hackmatack that in most 
sections of the State it is a tree of the past. Poplar, 
birch, and maple are seriously injured by borers. The 
white pine weevil reduces the value of our pine crop by 
fully fifteen per cent, it being the direct cause of the so- 
called “cabbage pine” in which the tree becomes forked 
and much crooked. 





A WOODLAND GARROTER 
N the August number of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
appeared an account of a duel to death between a 
strangling fig-tree and a swamp-bay. The picture of the 
struggle attracted widespread attention. From Miami, 
Florida, comes an unsigned letter enclosing a picture of 
a strangler described by the writer as the largest of its 
kind which he has ever seen in Florida. This picture is 
reproduced herewith. The strangler has reached the top 
of an oak 50 feet in height. Its binding limbs are 22 
inches wide and nine inches thick. The grip on its victim 
is declared to be as tight as a steel bridge buckle and the 
picture makes this easily believable. 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


By ELLWOOD WILSON 








There is much interest in the Ontario 
situation in regard to an appointee as 
Commissioner of Conservation, the Pre- 
mier having decided to put the care of all 
forest lands under this Commission. The 
position was offered to Dr. Judson Clark 
at $10,000 per year, but he declined it. He 
has made several important recommenda- 
tions, among them being that a technical 
forester should be the head of the com- 
mission, and that the logging scaie should 
be changed from the Doyle rule and all 
wood sold by the Government on cubic 
measure. The timber resources of On- 
tario are so important that it is hoped that 
it may be possible to obtain a good prac- 
tical forester to handle the job. No one 
can have any success unless it is possible to 
make appointments free from political in- 
fluence and unless politics can be elimi- 
nated in the management of the Depart- 
ment. It is regrettable that Doctor Clark 
could not see his way to accept this po- 
sition, as he would have been an _ ideal 
man, having already been in the Depart- 
ment of Lands & Forests of Ontario, be- 
fore going to the West. 

Mr. R. G. Broadwood, late of the In- 
dian Forest Service, and now attached to 
the Forestry Staff of the University of 
Edinburgh, is making a trip through Can- 
ada and the United States to study condi- 
tions here. He has been very much inter- 
ested in our problems, especially along the 
lines of utilization, but he feels that we 
need to pay a great deal more attention to 
silviculture and to getting our forests on 
a sustained yield basis than we have ever 
done previously. 

The Barnjum $5,000 prize for the best 
essay on the Control of +he Spruce Bud 
Worm is about to be awarded; 229 essays 
were submitted, only four of which were 
good enough to even consider for the prize. 
Of these four, one stood out very much 
ahead of the others in a great many re- 
spects, and to this the prize will be award- 
ed. The methods of control suggested are 
all very interesting and will prove of a 
great deal of value to the forestry depart- 
ments of large limit holders and the Gov- 
ernments. Practically nothing new was 
brought out, although one new method 
which has been used for the control of 
other insect pests was suggested for the 
bud worm. The prize essay will be pub- 
lished as soon as possible, and will be of 
great practical interest. 

Mr. Barnjum’s work for the perpetua- 
tion and management on a sustained yield 
basis of our forests is beginning to bear 
fruit, and the public of Canada are be- 
coming aroused to the necessity of taking 
immediate steps to stop forest fires and to 


cut our timber in a more sensible and 
scientific way. 

Mr. Barnjum is determined that his 
work for conservation shall not cease in 
his own lifetime, and is training his son 
in proper methods of propaganda to as- 
‘sist him and to carry on his work in the 
future. Mr. Barnjum is continually trav- 
eling through the forests of Canada in an 
effort to get first hand information and 
he has offered to take a committee of 
members of Parliament for a two months’ 
trip in the woods at his own expense, so 
that they may decide for themselves as to 
the reasonableness of his fears for the 
future. The Government has, however, 
unfortunately declined his offer. 

All of the conifers are seeding heavily 
in Eastern Canada this fall, and an effort 
is being made to collect sufficient seed to 
carry over until the next seed year shall 
arrive. The Laurentide Company will col- 
lect from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds of white 
spruce seed, together with small amounts 
of white and red pine. 

Generally speaking, seed years occur 
periodically, the white spruce seeding about 
every three years. In certain sections, 
however, trees have been known to seed 
annually, and one white spruce tree has 
been steadily growing on the bank of a 
smail river, which has seeded continually 
every year for five years. It might be 
possible, by seed selection, to develop a 
strain in which the seeding will be annual. 

At the request of the Quebec Forest 
Protective Association, the Quebec Gov- 
ernment has decided to extend the time 
during which permits to travel in the 
woods will be required, from the 15th of 
August to the 15th of November. This 
is a step in the right direction, and al- 
ready the value of the permit system has 
been shown during the ipresent season. 

The Ontario Government is doing splen- 
did work in the reconnaissance of the 
timber areas in Northern Ontario. Two 
hundred hours of flying and_ sketching 
have already been used and large areas 
covered. Recently the Laurentide Air 
Service has taken a strip of photographs 
from Remi Lake, Ontario, to Moose Fac- 
tory, for engineers of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway. The distance 
to Hudson Bay has now shrunk very con- 
siderably, as planes are traveling back and 
forth, taking only about 2!% to three hours 
for the trip, and a knowledge of this 
vast and hitherto unexplored northern 
country is being increased by leaps and 
bounds, and one of the most important 
steps in the management of its forests 
will have been taken, and Ontario knows 


just where its timber is located and how 
much there is. : 

Another very interesting piece of work 
has been done by the Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys Company (of Canada) Limited, in 
connection with the Laurentide Air Serv- 
ice, in photographing and making a com- 
plete report on a pulp mill plant and 450 
square miles of timber limits. It was 
found that estimates made from the air 
by observation checked up within half a 
cord to the acre with those carefully made 
on the ground. The field work in com- 
piling this report has taken six weeks; 
the field work alone by the old method 
would have taken six to eight months, and 
the information obtained would not have 
been anything like so complete or accu- 
rate. The Ontario Government, in their 
operations last year, found that in every 
case estimates made from the air checked 
up very closely for amounts per acre and 
character of timber with those made on 
the ground. 


A Bad Fire Season 


That after much anxiety until the end 
of August the backbone of one of the 
West’s most dangerous fire seasons was 
broken, is the consensus of the reports 
received by the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association from public and 
private fire-fighting agencies throughout 
the five Pacific Coast states. Except in a 
few localities the season was oft of tre- 
mendous expense and taxed all protective 
organizations to their utmost to prevent 
sweeping loss of life and property. 

Although light rains relieved the tension 
in many places early in August, there were 
2000 fires during the month. The dam- 
age has not yet been accurately reported 
but is comparatively small, considering the 
great number of fires handled, because of 
the prompt action and extensive forces 
employed by the several protective agen- 
cies. Prosecutions for carelessness and 
incendiarism were numerous, over 50 con- 
victidns being secured during August. 
Lightning was also a prolific cause of 
fires, while in no previous season has there 
been so much complaint of those caused 
by cigarettes. In a number of instances 
moonshiners have added to the troubles of 
patrolmen and lookouts who have investi- 
gated distant smokes to find them arising 
from concealed stills. 
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Sitka Spruce (Picea sitchensis) 


The most wonderful of all forest trees in the State of 
Washington. 

We supply the seed of this famous tree. For 45 years 
we have made a speciality of all forest tree seed of the 
Pacific Coast of America. 


Write for catalogs and prices. 


The Manning Seed Company 
Roy, Washington U. 8. A. 























VAST TIMBER AREA OPENED 

The largest compact body of yellow pine 
timber owned by the government is to be 
opened for sale and development, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Forest 
Service. This is in line with the Fed- 
eral policy of putting the forests of our 
country to their highest use, instead of 
locking up valuable timber resources so 
that they are of no benefit to the Ameri- 
can people. 

This new timber region is on the water- 
shed of the Silvies River, in the Malheur 
National Forest of eastern Oregon. It 
covers an area of 550,000 acres and con- 
tains nearly seven billion feet of mature 
sawtimber. 

Government foresters have worked out 
a plan of management for this stand of 
timber that provides a continuous per- 
petual supply of raw material for a lum- 
ber manufacturing industry to be located 
in the vicinity of Burns, Oregon, and ca- 
pable of using from 50 to 60 million feet 
of logs annually. 

The first block of this timber to be 
placed on the market is located on the 
Bear Valley watershed of the Silvies 
River, Malheur National Forest, near 
Burns, Oregon. The stand is estimated to 
contain 890 million feet of western yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, and lodgepole pine, 
which will be opened for logging develop- 
ment under Government regulations. 

Tributary to the Bear Valley area are 
virgin forests containing over six billion 
feet of merchantable timber which will 
be available for future cutting. These 
timber units contain the finest and most 
extensive forests of yellow pine owned 
by the Government. They will be so de- 
veloped, Federal experts say, that under 
the plan of management proposed the 
forests will produce an_ inexhaustible 
supply of timber. 


INSECTS MENACE FORESTS 

Although forest fires are considered, and 
undoubtedly are, the greatest menace to 
the timbered and cut over area of this 
State, says a report from Michigan, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the dep- 
redations of wood and leaf eating insects, 
fungi growth and disease constitute a men- 
ace of great proportions. 

One eminent authority has stated, that, 
“Within the next ten years, Michigan 
would not have a standing stick of tama- 
rack,” giving as his reason the destructive 
instincts of the saw fly. Thousands of 
acres are now infested with this destruc- 
tive pest attacking maturer growth. The 
white pine blister and the pine weevil have 
invaded even the reforestated area, given 
over to young growth of white pine. It has 
been well established that every tree native 
to this State has its enemies, whether it be 
in the form of an insect or a disease 
growth and so far, other than the burning 
of infected areas, all measures for control 
have been left entirely with our insectiv- 
orous birds. 
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SHADE! 


‘CHE burning heat which 

glimmers over sunbaked 
lawns and walks robs a home 
of its rightful attributes of 
comfort and restfulness dur- 
ing half the year.”—Grace 
Taylor, The Landscape Gar- 
dening Book. 

As you look back upon the 
past summer, does this quota- 
tion apply to any portion of 
your lawn? Has the lack of 
trees deprived you of half the 
pleasure that home should 
give you? 

Now is the time to set the matter 
right—the time to plant those trees that 
will effect the remedy. We suggest 
Sugar Maples. They will do more than 
give you comfort, they will frame your 
home in a festoon of green, ripening 


in the autumn to the orange, gold and 
red of Nature’s tapestry. 


Moon’s have long been special- 
ists in Shade. Send for our Cata- 
logue F. It lists Sugar Maples and 
many other trees for this purpose. 
Ask us especially about your own 
particular problem. 


Moons’ Nurseries 


THE H. 
MORRISVILLE - PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, NL 


SUOMI IUNILUUUAUAE 


Don't Bother 


to spend good time and 
10% more 
WHEN 
under your membership 
YOU SAVE 10% 
n all books published—educa- 
tional or fiction. 


American Forestry Association 


1214 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


FEDERAL FUNDS AID STATES 


Allotments of $400,000 of Federal funds 
to states cooperating with the Government 
in protecting forest lands from fire have 
just been completed by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

This sum, together with at least an 
equal amount which must be supplied by 
the states cooperating, is expended jointly 
by Federal and state agencies in protecting 
from fire forest lands at the headwaters 
of navigable streams. The allotment 
made on the basis of timbered area and 
cost of adequate protection. The Federal 
expenditure in any state is restricted 
not over $24,000. 

According to the Forest Service, al 
though the money is insufficient to insure 
adequate forest fire protection, it has in 
connect’on with state funds enabled sub- 
stantial progress to be made in that di- 
rection. 

Allotments to the various states are: 
Maine, $24,000; New Hampshire, $8,425; 


Vermont, $4,200; Massachusetts, $8,400; 
Rhede Island, $625; Connecticut, $3,150; 
New York, $24,000; New Jersey, $5,050; 
Pennsylvania, $24,000; Maryland, $3.850; 


Virginia, $18,200; West Virginia, $10,500; 
North Carolina, $12,000; Tennessee, $11,- 
700; Louisiana, $21,000; Texas, $14,000; 
Ohio, $1,050; Michigan, $24,000; Wiscon- 
sin, $15,000; Minnesota, $24,000; South 
Dakota, $100; Montana, $13,725; Idaho, 
north, $21,000; Idaho, south, $2,300; Wash- 
ington, $24,000; Oregon, $24,000, and Cali- 
fornia, $22,750. 


GIANT TREE CENTURIES OLD 
The “Great Tree of Tule” in the state 
of Oaxaca, after some 800 years of re- 


corded existence, is beginning to show 
signs of wear and tear, says the Newark 
Evening News. This giant cypress, with 
a trunk so huge that thirty persons with 
outstretched arms can scarcely span it, is 


known to have been a fair-sized tree when 
Columbus discovered America, and history 
recounts that Cortes and his Spanish sol- 
diers slept beneath its branches four cen- 
turies ago when en route to Honduras fol- 
lowing their conquest of Mexico. 

But although time has dealt kindly with 
the monarch, the correspondent during a 
recent visit to the tiny village of Santa 
Maria del Tule, Oaxaca, noticed that the 
wrinkles of age are beginning to show. 
There is no immediate cause for worry, 
however, that Tule, as the Indians affec- 
tionately call the tree, will wither away 
before the present generation has passed 
on. And even if it should, Tule has a son 
some fifty yards away from the parental 
boughs that is showing healthy signs of 


The Great Tree of Tule rises about 175 
feet, and is said to be one of the largest 
specimens in the world. The spread of its 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine sepcimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, Etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from °5 to 30 feet are recommend- 
| ed. Each tree is recorded with the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to perpetuate 
| its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 


Orchidss-: collect iam 


e 

Orchids; we 

pert, grow, sell and export this class of plants 

“Gur illestr ted and descripti logue of 
‘ur illustra an e ve cata 

Orchids may be had on application. Alse ape- 

oe of freshly imported unestablished 

‘chids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


























TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all 
parts of the world. 

Send for Catalogue. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, Jr. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. 8. 

















EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Compan 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 











TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Im ed 
“QUALITY FIRST" 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity ices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


Tree Seedsmen 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Established 1897 

















branches is almost 150 feet. It stands in 


| the court yard of a tiny church and is the 
maintaining the family honor in the mat- 


only bid for popular interest made by the 





village of Santa Maria del Tule, whose 
population reveres the tree almost as much 
as one of its saints. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of per- 
sons having employment to offer foresters. 
This privilege is also extended to foresters, 
lumbermen and woodsmen who want posi- 
tions, or to persons having employment to 
offer such foresters, lumbermen or woods- 


men. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





“LAND OWNERS, are your holdings burden- 
some? Perhaps there is a better way of gutting 
an income from them or turning them into cas 
than has yet occurred to you. It will cost 
you nothing to talk your troubles over with 
a LAND SPECIALIST, temporarily unemployed, 
with 25 years’ experience at lumbering, fores- 
try, farming and agricultural organization in 
the Northwest. Write description of location, 
topography, soil. etc., in reply.” Box 4010, care 

AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 


ington, 





GRADUATE FORESTER— Experienced; eight 
years state forest management, four years nur- 
sery, landscape and horticultural work, desires 
connection with firm or individual interested in 
forests or nurseries for commercial purposes. 
Address Box 4020, care AMERICAN FORES- 
TRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. (6-8-22) 





POSITION WANTED BY A TECHNICALLY 
TRAINED FORESTER at present employed as 
forest manager on one of the biggest private es- 
tates in Pennsylvania; 35 years experience. Can 
furnish the best reference. Address Box 4030, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (6-9-22) 





FORESTER, University Graduate; 28 years of 
age; ex-service man; several years’ experience 
in the paper industry as an executive, also sales 
experience, desires position. Best references. 
Address Box 4040, care AMERICAN FORES- 


TRY, Washington, D. C. (7-9-22) 





YOUNG MAN, 32 years old; married; graduate of 
Cornell University; B. S., 1914; M. F., 1915, with 
five years’ experience in the United States 
Forest Service. Desires position as forester 
with a lumber company or private estate. The 
best of references. Address Box 4050, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. C (7-9-22) 





FOREST ENGINEER, a graduate with eight 
years experience as chief of timberland depart- 
ment of large Eastern paper manufacturing 
company is open for position with company 
operating Eastern spruce lands. Address Box 
4055, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. (8-10-22) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, at present employed 
by a Timber and Land Development Company. 
desires position as Forester or Superintendent 
on Private Estate, or in Park work. Experi- 
enced in Tree planting and Pruning, the hand- 
ling of Shrubbery, Fire Protection and Log- 
ging operations. A willing worker as well as 
equipped to direct others. Box 4060, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. C (9-11-22) 





FORESTER, with ten years’ experience as tech- 
nical assistant and forest supervisor, now in 
charge of western National Forest, desires to 
make connection with commercial organization 
with opportunity of improving present position. 
Address Box 4065, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 





FORESTER—Experienced graduate, eight years 
state forest management, five years’ nursery 
and landscape practice. Agricultural and hor- 
ticultural training on farm and orchard. Pre- 
pared to get results from stock, fruit or forest. 
Can teach or practice. Box 4070, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C (10-12-22) 








WANTED 





WANTED—FORESTERS AND RANGERS to act 
as District Superintendents and book orders for 
fruit and ornamental trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
etc. Pay weekly. Complete equipment. State 
territory desired. Full or part time. Address 
Box 3090, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA. 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. 


(4-6-22) 
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HOW TO KNOW TRUE MAHOGANY 
Under the name of “mahogany” the wood 


of more than-60 different kinds of trees has 
at one time or another been marketed, ac- 
cording to the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Most 
of these woods come from the tropics, but 
sometimes even American birch and red 
gum are used in furniture and sold as 
genuine mahogany. For the benefit of those 
who wish to be able to identify the various 
kinds of woods likely to be called mahogany 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued a bulletin which tells how 
each kind may be distinguished. 

Botanists class as “true mahogany” only 
trees of a single genus, called “Swietenia,” 
of which five species are now known. True 
mahogany in this sense grows only in trop- 
ical America, from southern Florida and 
northern Mexico to northern South Amer- 
ica, including the West Indies. But the 
same region furnishes other woods which 
may take the trade name of mahogany, as 
may also various woods from Africa and 
the Philippines, some of which are rather 
near relatives of true mahogany. 

The question, “What is mahogany 
therefore decidedly complex. Trade usage 
gives the name, with various degrees of 
property, to many kinds of imported woods, 
differing materially in cost and intrinsic 
quality, while the uncritical buyer may now 
be led to purchase as “genuine mahogany” 
articles manufactured from American woods 
of much lower value. Obviously such con- 
ditions raise difficult questions of trade 
ethics. 

Those who wish to tell for themselves 
what kind of tree a piece of “mahogany” 
actually came from will find in Bulletin 
No. 1050 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, The Identification of True 
Mahogany—Certain So-Called Mahoganies, 
and Some Common Substitutes, by Arthur 
Koehler, specialist in wood structure of 
the Forest Service, a carefully constructed 
key and detailed descriptions of the prop- 
erties and structure of a considerable num- 
ber of species of woods which reach the 
American markets under this name. A 
hand magnifying glass and a piece of the 
wood which can be cut to show structure 
and color are all the equipment needed to 
apply the key. 


FERNOW HALL 

The trustees of Cornell University, at 
a meeting held in June, decided to officially 
name the Forestry Building at Cornell 
“Fernow Hall.” This action followed a 
recommendation made to Dean Mann of 
the College of Agriculture by the For- 
estry Department staff and subsequently 
approved by the Agricultural Council. It 
is, of course, a well-merited recognition of 
Dr. Fernow’s lifetime activity in forestry 
and it is particularly appropriate that the 
Forestry Building at Cornell should bear 
the name of the director of the first for- 
est school in the United States. 


o” 
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School of Forestry 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 


Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its 
Uses is given by correspon- 
dence for which a nominal 


charge is made. 
For Further Particulars Address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 




















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
* * * 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
*x* * * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
cal forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 




















Bryant’s Logging 


The Principles and General Methods of 
Operation in the United States: By 
Ralph Clement Bryant, F.E., M.A., Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Professor of 
Lumbering, Yale University, 590 pages, 
6 by 9. 133 figures. Cloth....net, $4.50 








A discussion at length of the chief facili- 
ties and methods for the movement of the 
timber from stump to manufacturing plant, 
especially logging railroads. 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Ete. 
























Price MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS—William 1. Horna- 
ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson.................0000- $4 2.50 
ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos A. Mills.............- 3 MODERN PULP & PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham 6.00 
AMERICAN BOYS BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND WOODCRAFT— MYCOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY—John W. Harshberger..... 4.00 
Sn J nivecidesschdaneeeegadedensnebetadinautaweatmenntaces4 es 3.00 MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES AND PLANTS— 
auetices pie bg et eerie ot and —. rs Ge IE. Sosccscncascocaccedeacoverscdhicibicendiadsstacusediaad 1.75 
A —T. S. Woolsey, Jr............ 50 NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Wau 2.50 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson ....................- 6.00 WORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. Bruncke: augh 2.00 
bee oy ig gay ae ee T. Hornaday 1 vol. an NUT GROWING—Robert T. Morris................ccsccecsecccecceccsees 2.50 
edition, $5.00, CM, 4 dn atenyede amnet Gilbane eaowe reac edeerednee q ore NI = 
AMERICAN SILVICULTURE—C. A. Schenck .-+......cccccececeuceees 2.15 UR COMMOm BIRDS Tone : «+: ne a — is 
ANIMAL INGENUITY OF TODAY—C. A. Ealand..................... 2.25 ps FIELD AND FOREST TREES—Maud Goin 1.50 
ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. ...........cceecccccceceeeee 15.00 OUR GARDEN FLOWERS—Harriet L. Keeler 2.00 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES—Rex oak ML 15 deedadnssaieos 5.00 OUR NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker. 2.50 
AMERICAN WOODS—R. B. Hough (14 parts), per part............. 10.00 OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir ...... 1.85 
BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS. she Earl of Annesley. 12.00 OUR NATIVE TREES—Harriet Keeler ...... 3.00 
st hee , ts ERAS OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS—Harriet Keeler 3.00 
© BPTBTCHA nn cccccc cette scssesccccccescessscesscssesesessesesses . REE N = * = q 
BIRDS IN THEIR RELATION TO MAN—Ciarence M. Weed......... 259 Saban Ale Stn ale wenes eee ee ee... SB 
BIRDS IN TOWN soo VILLAGE—W. H. Hudson.................... 4.00 PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt.................. 4.00 
BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST — PARK altar Field Gilmore. . 250 PARKS, THEIR DESIGN, EQUIPMENT AND USE—Geo. Burnap... 6.00 
pn OF LA PLATA—W. H. Hudson (2 vols.)...............sseeeeees : 15.00 PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL BOTANY—John W. Harshberger 2.00 
BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—Thos. Nuttall 5.00 PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIZ—R. Warington................. 4.75 
BLEACHING AND BELATED - <—anenetiee J. Merritt Matthews 800 PIGEON RAISING—Alice MacLeod .........cccccecccccccccccseecees 1.50 
BOOK OF FORESTRY—Fred F. MOoon.............ssesseeseeessreececers 200 PLANE SURVEYING—John Tracy ............cccccccccscccecccccerees 3.50 
BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARKS~ obi S. Yard..........:2+0000- 3.00 PLANT PHYSIOLOGY—V. I. Palladin................ccccccccccceeee . 3.50 
BOTANY OF CROP PLANTS—Wilfred W. Robbins................+.- 225 PRACTICAL FORESTRY—John Gifford ............:.cccccccccccecccsee 2.50 
BULB GARDENING—Mary Hampden ...........ccccccccccccececesecees 2.75 PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY AGRICUL- 
BUSINESS OF FARMINC—Wa. C A, "as ete pa oa Ss GEES. , <vandaqcadvebun vacdadeauddonddesasdneecabensq 1.60 
CA am ornaday x PR I 1.55 
CAMP-FIRES ON DESERT AND LAVA- William T. Hornaday..... 5.09 PRACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH LANDS—S. W. Moore... 175 
C. oe eS re , ae ° 
CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING — Edwin’ Suter: om eee PLANT PHYSIOLOGY» a 
COCO EEE EE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE ESE SEEH FES EEE ESESEEEESE *' PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—Elbert Peets a aig ae ai ae aaa 2.35 
CLEARING AND eet Oe I a rccacdeeesccacedes - PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.. 3.50 
COUNTRY HOUSE—Charles E. Hoop Sep eceseseeeres seesrceesocesoes PRINCIPL ES AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING—Breed-Hosmer.... 5.50 
CITY HOMES ON COUNTRY LANES—Wim. Eiisworth ag te verses 2.50 PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY-S. B. Green............ 2.00 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA~J. ee. 2.50 PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—H. S. Graves........ 2.60 
SLeeeere LR 5 a rg ol ve . Hr PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING—F. C. Sears ....+.......ccecssesees, 1.50 
EN — orb: \e 
ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—J. P. Kinney i os ar AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, ‘SHRUBS, 3.00 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman... 3.00 =ROMANCE OF BIRD LIFE—John Lea ...........0c.cccccocececccccccee 2.50 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathe 3.50 ROMANCE OF OUR TREES—Ernest H. Wilson............. pantie 10.00 
FARM FORESTRY—John Arden Ferguson...............++0++- 2.00 ROSE GARDENING—Mary Hampden .........0.-..cccccccccccttcceeecee 2.75 
FARM WOOD LOT—Cheyney and Wentling.. 175 SANITARY ENTOMOLOGY_D. Pierce SENET Re RRM RI aOR 10.00 
FEATuERs, Sota Foy Bs hoe x a SCOTT BURTON, FORE OEE SSS aS NLS ORT 1.50 
FER —G. . oolson. aaene » EEDI A. 
FIELD, BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS-Schuyier “°  § EDING AND BLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY” 4.00 
TS oe ccdas oto ada ec gus de cevaud sas Sis eteiandeaatensienearesen 3. SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES— William Solotaroff...... 3.50 
nnn sor nese snennesehasersetsnecenseenseene ee 2.0 SILVICULTURE OF INDIAN TREES (8 vols.) ............0000s0000. 41.25 
FOREST LAND—Allen Chambers ............0seseeeseeeeeeecseseeceees : SEEING NATURE FIRST—Clarence M. Weed” SERRE AR OTS IS 2.00 
FOREST MANAGEMENT—A. B. Recknagel.....000 00000... ceccees | Ma aa pepuamper saat chee aiRtceramonersincmteaam eon 4.00 
FOREST MENSURATION—Herman | Ssaneen ppese sie tieasnenees = SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL —Howard E. Parkhurst.......... 1.50 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—Isaiah Pn ac. vc qanodeduneatudewace 5. SPORTSMAN’S WORESHOP—Warren H. Miller................4 sees 1.15 
FOREST PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AWD USE—W. C: 400 STORY OF THE FOREST, THE—Gordon Dorrance.................. "5 
FOREST RANGER—John D. Guthrie 0000000000. ea OIES OF TIERS I Fn rertoee ce eee Seeveveweceenene OMS 
FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson ............--.......... 200 STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER—A. O. Huntington - SMe oe 3.50 
FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR INHABITANTS_Frank- TEXTBOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY-—G. J. I Ra 2.00 
i 1 -oeec tesa ec dbeekatsedeuenesakagGsien iieeudeaastasnves 5.00 THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING teanen a. B. Reck. 
FORESTS, WOODS AND TREES—A. Henry.........sccccscececeseeeuse 7.50 MMRDA oe e5t asa. dasa cn cenncitcws eR eetee 2.58 
FOREST VALUATION—Herman TOE CMGI 3 osc css ticcccsces 3.00 THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING~J. B. Johnson........ 4.00 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. ° we  eeteatie SOE PEM EY Je Ws, AGOGO coc s cscs scccdsceccecescsnadecessuaseucessse 2.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BOTANY—C. Stuart Gager ..................4. BOE PERE CURSOOIEIEE 5 ooo « cn cscrisaccedocecsci cou saauscdeasianaads 6.00 
GARDENETTE OR CITY BACK-YARD GARDENING_Sandwich TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES—H. M. Ward............. 1.50 
NE coc Kiva seals cedudecedseband daasesieesaceeaNenneaswivaswedidoune 1 TIMBER, ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING ry ‘enanaiiasa s. 
GOD'S WONDER WORLD—Cora Stanwood Cobb..............scesseeee fa 8 tea eS ce PEA 3.08 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN-—Jay L. B. Taylor 3.00 TIMBERS AND THEIR USES—Wren Winn..............ccsccecceceees 5.00 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST TIMBERS OF COMMERCE AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION—H. 
MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark .................000. 00 rahe ce ieeneackdbadsreakacnsd eddecstausaccdivaceseasestaseuedenerde 
HANDBOOK OF TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. s. AND CANADA TOWN. ‘GARDENING—_Mary pS SS ERR I RN nt OS 2.25 
EAST ROCKY MOUNTAINS—R. B. Hough............. 10.00 TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot ..............cccse0es 1.50 
HEREDITY ANDY EVOLUTION IN PLANTS—C. Stent Gager...... EM SE I aS, B. Meeess ..... «occ cascccssccccccnccckessuecazecs 5.00 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—J. R. Simmons.......... GM: "FHM EGA. TOG COME oo. 5 ce icececcccdccvccscceseccecucceceucsa 5 
IDENTIFICATION OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE U. S.—S. J. PET Pe II ov savnxpaccedducgawecdehuctesn, chwactwenlsus aadesa 1.75 
Mn eS ooo cha 4 ack vole cdadeahakee ced cates pusces conve tt y TREES—Marshall Ward ............:.0cccsscccnscccccccccccceccseescssees 2.00 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott........ 250 TREES AND SHRUBS—Prof. Chas. Sprague Sargent ................- 5.00 
INJURIOUS INSECTS AND USEFUL BIRDS—F. T. Washburn...... 250 TREES AND TREE PLANTING—J. S. Brisbin...............ccececees 
EWBECT DRWAVION—P. G. HOWOG........<.00cccvcccoccacssceccocccsece 6.00 TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW-J. E. Rogers............. 1.00 
INSECT a 1 —O ‘GARDEN AND ORCHARD—E. D. San- TREES IN beak tae and Jarv NE hited ined nc caunn aenetis 3.50 
MMMM MIRE MG CRMEEE oc. vo nct cc cc ecoscccdcs cache ieee vesecece TREES OF NORTHERN UNITED STATES—A. Angar.............. 1.00 
INTERESTING TWEIGHBORS_Oliver We SAMIR SOc oc codes esac aces 150 TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF NORTHEASTERN U. S.—How- 
KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS Elliot Gonna (2 vols.)....... 15.00 SO A WOME hc cciacencactacdWacacicticeeitee. sasdskacine 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston ...........ccscssceceeses 1.50 TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS— 
KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—H. D. Tiem CARE SA EEE 4.50 OBRATE on nc cccccccccccccccccccce® *cccccccevcccececcscceccece 
LABORATORY GUIDE FOR GENERAL BOTANY._C. Stuart Gager 1.15 TREE WOUNDS AND DISEASES. in. at 2.50 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN—O. W. Price........cccccccccscscccccsccs 1.99 UNITED STATES FOREST WRT BIE ono co snes ccccackccasce 5.10 
LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM—Leonard Barron............ 1.25 VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—K. W. Woodward 3.00 
LOG OF A TIMBER CRUISER—W. Be NPN ao kexacaveecctccccsks 2.25 VOCABULAIRE FORESTIER—Par J. Gerschell...............se00002 
AME RTC WEARS. ooo. scesccscceccescccccccvecvecenccesceus 4.50 WELL CONSIDERED GARDEN, THE—Francis King............. - tee 
LUMBER AND ee NEP. O. WOR. 6s cases <ocssccacacseccesccs 225 WHAT BIRD IS THAT?—Frank M. Chapman................c.ececeees 1.35 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—A. F. Jones............ 2.25 WHAT BIRDS HAVE DONE WITH ME—Victor Kutchin........... 2.50 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING ESTIMATOR—Joseph Holt............. 6.50 WILD FLOWER TAMILING—Claseate : 2 eae 1.50 
LUMBER RECKONER—WNeil Chapin ..........ccccccccssccssscccscccces BOR. Wt II, os vs esac voi Ge fac hu dac te incccasn oundesncansee 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary............. wooD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA-—C. S. Seraat aie SEM SS, dav casiv cinco nsancecguaccancxcudeibasabadiccudbausincoas 5.00 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY, vol i—Hawley and Hawes............... 3.50 WOOD TURNING J. C. PSN RRS TR ES 2 EE a RM ee Ee 1.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin ................... 250 WOODWORKING Caan iERYM. Powers Bale ..............ss000+ 4.75 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD-S. J. Record............... 2.50 YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—Gen. H. M. Chittenden........ 3.00 








Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from the above prices. 


All books published can be obtained from the American Forestry Association, 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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BLIGHT-INFECTED CHESTNUT AS 
DURABLE AS SOUND CHESTNUT 
Service records collected by the United 

States Forest Service indicate that chest- 

nut posts, poles, and ties cut from blight- 

infected trees are as durable in service 
as similar timber cut from healthy trees. 

Inspections on posts in one locality during 

eight years of service showed that decay 

progresses about as rapidly in undiseased 
posts as in blight-infected posts. 
The blight fungus attacks living 
and grows in the bark, particularly in the 
cambium layer, but it does not penetrate 
deeply into the wood itself. The blight 
finally kills the tree, effectively girdling it 
by separating the bark from the wood. 
Blight-killed chestnut should be cut and 
utilized as soon as possible. Allowing 
dead trees to check and become infected 
with decay in the woods shortens the 
service life of timbers cut from the tree. 


trees 


A “LITTLE SISTER” TO CRATER 


LAKE 

“In the July issue of American Forestry, 
under a pretty picture of a little section 
of Crater Lake, Oregon,” writes Mr. J. E. 
Pemberton, of San Francisco, “I find the 
following: ‘There are crater lakes in other 
lands, but the one lake of its kind in the 
United States exceeds all others in beauty 
and magnificence, of setting.’ 

“Now I do not wish to depreciate in the 
least Crater Lake for ‘beauty and magnifi- 
cence of setting.’ Maybe the Creator could 
make something more beautiful and give it a 
more beautiful setting if He wished; but I 
have no reason to suspect that He ever 
did; and know no reason why He should. 
But there is another crater lake in this big, 
beautiful country of ours; and, in the eyes 
of many, it is quite the equal of Crater 
Lake, Oregon. 

“It is known as Crystal Lake, and is 
near Quincy, in Plumas County, California. 
It is of much smaller size than Crater Lake 








“Dont Bother” 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
but, otherwise, is almost a duplicate of it; 
has a strikingly similar ‘setting’ and | 
cannot recall. any feature of either lake or | 
its surroundings which could make it more 
beautiful, splendid or magnificent than the 
other. And adjectives are all too weak to 
describe either. Crater Lake is more gi- 
gantic, but that is the only advantage it has 
over Crystal Lake, and the advantage of 
mere size is a matter of only. 
The fact that Crater Lake is so well known 
and its little sister crater lake, called | 
Crystal Lake, so little known, well illus- | 


” 


opinion 


trates the maxim—‘It pays to advertise.’ 


KILN DRYING DOUGLAS FIR 
A study of the kiln drying of Douglas | 
fir common lumber has been begun in the | 


Albert | 


from the Forest Products Laboratory of 


Northwest by Hermann, expert 


the Forest Service. This work is being 


carried on under a cooperative agreement 
between the Forest Service and the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Up to 


the present time lumbermen of this re- 


gion have found it impossible to kiln dry 





fir lumber. 


study is to 
for different | 


grades of Douglas 


the 


common 
The 
suitable 


object of develop 


drying methods 


thicknesses of Douglas fir common and | 
to determine the loss in grade in drying | 


which may be expected by these methods. 
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[ILLUSTRATORS 


3 COLOR Protess WoRK 
GLECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 




















Mail, Memos, Orders, 


ONG. ARKH ISB OS 


papers to find the paper you want. 


way but immediately at hand when needed. 
Built of Steel Sections 


without changing your present system; 
and routes papers automatically—instantly. 
arate compartments for all to whom mail is distributed. 


Holds for Reference or Distributes 
It saves time—keeps desks clean—avoids confusion—occupies but 
one-tenth space of wire baskets—eliminates endless shuffling of 
A Kleradesk provides a conveni- 
ent place for holdimg reference papers where they will be out of the 


Save Time in Sorting and Routing 


Etc. 
Kleradesk sorts 
It has sep- 


$129 Per Secrion 


QE0. us. PAT. OB 


— 


if 


4 ComMPARTMENT’OW@ 























Each compartment is adjustable from one inch to 1% inches in 
width. Any number of compartments can be added as required. In- 
dexed front and back. Prices quoted under illustrations are for stand- 
ard olive green finish. Floor sectioms for 3, 6 and 10-inch compart- 
ments supplied at extra cost, as well as mahogany and oak finishes, 

Pays for Itself 

A Kleradesk guarantees time saved in locating papers, increased 
efficiency, personal convenience and the refined appearance of orderly 
desks, from president to office boy. . 

The prices under illustrations Write at once for Fa 
are for standard Kleradesk models pee Pend 
in Olive Green. Order one today. syn to Ce 
Being sectional, you may later gee a 
add to or alter it. We guaran- Desk 
tee complete satisfaction. Effici- 
Ross-Gould Company ency,” F- 
232.N, 10th St., St. Louis 
New York, Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


to spend good time and 


10% more 
WHEN 


under your membership 


YOU SAVE 10% 
on all books published—educa- 
tional or fiction. 

Take full advantage of your 
membership and write for books 
you want for yourself or for 
gifts to your friends. 
American Forestry Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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In This 
Age 


of Saving 


Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, 
technical, educational or scientific, your Association will get the 
books you want for you at a discount of 10%. You will get the books 
you want promptly after you send in your order to us by mail—deliv- 
ered to your home. This means service and savings. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. We will 
cheerfully quote you prices promptly 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 








, ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
American Forestry Association, 


Washington, D. C. 
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BEST SELLERS LAST MONTH—GENERAL LITERATURE 
Outline of History. H. G. Wells (2 vols.)_-$10.50 


Educational Edition 
The Story of Mankind. Hendrik W. Van Loon 
Diet and Health. L. H. Peters. 
Outwitting Our Nerves. Jackson & Salisbury__ 
Mind in the Making. James Harvey Robinson 
Outline of Science. J. Arthur Thomson_____ 
Americanization of Edward Bok 
My Memories of Eighty Years. Chauncey M. 

Depew 
Painted Windows. Anonymous 
Queen Victoria. Lytton Strachey. 
Conquest of Fear. Basil King. 
Home Radio. A. Hyatt Verrill 























/] When Day Is Done. Edgar A. Guest____ 


Up Stream. Ludwig Lewisohn 








5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
3.75 
3.00 


ON SALE IN OUR: BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Parody Outline of History. Donald Ogden 


Stewart 
Public Opinion. Walter Lippman 
Radio for Everybody. A. C. Lescarboura____ 
Mirrors of Washington. Anonymous______ 
Revolt Against Civilization. Lothrop Stoddard 
My Discovery of England. Stephen Leacock_— 
Books and Characters. Lytton Strachey. 

Young Boswell. Chauncey B. Tinker. 

Tomorrow We Diet. Nina Wilcox Putnam___ 
Making the House a Home. Edgar A. Guest. 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. W. T. 

Hornaday 
His Soul Goes Marching On. Mary Raymond 

Shipman Andrews 
Auction Methods Up to Date. W. C. Work___ 
The Glass of Fashion. Anonymovs__—_-___ 
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2.50 


1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
3.50 
3.50 
1.00 

75 


2.50 
15 


2.00 
2.50 





‘| Don’t Bother fo spend good time and 10% more When under your 
| membership You Save 10% on all above books---and, in fact, on all 
books published---educational or fiction — 





} American Forestry Association, 1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 





Established in 1900 


A Graduate Depariment of Yale 
University 


The two years’ technical course 
| aoa for the general practice of 
orestry and leads to the degree of 
Master of Foresiry. 
Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 
Advanced and — Work. 


For students in 
forestry or fambering in ‘ae Trop opics, 


particularly ical America, a 
course is offered in 
Tropical Forestry. 

Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 

Special Students. 

A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wisk 
to take the technical courses. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Director of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 


The 
New York State 
College of Forestry 


— at — 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special opportunities are -offered 
for graduate work in addition to 


the regular four-year undergraduate 
courses. These special courses lead 
to the degrees of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Seience, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. The State 
Forest riment Station of ninety 
acres at Sytacuse, three other ex- 
a Stations, the Roosevelt 

ild Life Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, a modern pulp mill, a well- 
equipped sawmill, a complete dry 
kiln plant, the biological laboratories, 
and an excellent reference library 
offer unusual opportunities for ‘in- 
vestigative work. 


Address 
FRANELIN MOON, Dean. 


HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, Massachusetts 


WO thousand acres, ten years 





under management on a sus- © 


tained yield. Large variety of 
silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling and marketing an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plan- 
tations established from the forest 
nursery. 


Specialized graduate training or 
research leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry in the following 
fields: Silviculture and Management, 
Operation of Timberlands, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-operation 
with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business. 





For further information address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 











Department of 
Forestry 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


NDERGRADUATE course in 

Forestry covering four years 

of college work leading to the 

degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 


for government, state, and private 
ities for special 


forestry. 
work in lumbering and wood using 
industries. 

Students are required te spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
eud of Freshman year, eight pe 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
Sopheniire year, and “ef last eight 
weeks of Senior year in sg 
forests for practical w 

Students from other psi will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 

[$< } 


For further information address 
Department of Forestry 
The Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 


Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
** ¢ © € 8 


Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 


ss ¢+ e+ © *& 8 


Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 


ses- se 8 € 8 


For Catalog and further informa- 
tion address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry 








Forestry at 
University of 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR - YEAR, undergraduate 
scars that prepares for the 
practice of Forestry in all its 
branches and leads to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for gradu- 
ate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 

The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training in the 
fundamental sciences as well as in 
technical Forestry, and has,’ conse- 
quently, proven useful to men en- 


gaged in a variety of occupations. - 


This School of Forestry was es- 


tablished in 1908 and has a large body | 
of alumni engaged in Forestry work. jf - 
For announcement. gi Complete ‘ é ‘ 


information and alumni, 
address 
FILIBERT ROTH 
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